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JANUARY MEETING, 1912. 

THE stated meeting was held on Wednesday, the nth 
instant, at three o'clock, p.m.; the President in the 
chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; 
and the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library 
since the last meeting. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Justin Harvey Smith accepting his election as a Resident 
Member. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift, by Francis Apthorp 
Foster, of a photogravure of the Burgis view of Harvard College 
in 1726, the original of which is in the possession of the Society. 

The President annoimced, on the part of the Council, that 
members of the Society would hereafter be privileged to in- 
vite guests to be present at meetings at which either an- 
nouncements of death were made or papers read, after the 
business meeting had terminated, without previously giving 
notice and obtaining permission for so doing. 

The President read the following tribute to Mr. John 
Bigelow: 

Since the last meeting of the Society we have lost that one 
of our Corresponding Members whose name has for eleven 
years stood at the head of the roll. John Bigelow died at his 
house in Gramercy Park, New York City, on the 19th of 
December. 

It is not customary here to make particular mention of 
the Corresponding Members at time of death. Presumably 
what is desirable to be said concerning them will have been 
said elsewhere, and does not properly pertain to our records. 
Nevertheless, there are exceptions to all rules, and Mr. Bigelow 
clearly constitutes an exception to the rule to which I have 
made reference. 
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Mr. Bigelow was elected a Corresponding Member at the 
February meeting, 1875, as I was elected a Resident Membet 
at the April meeting of the same year. His connection with 
the Society and mine consequently were of almost exactly the 
same duration up to last month, — covering a period of over 
thirty-six years. Elected nine years after he had retired from 
his post of Minister at Paris, and in the full maturity of his 
powers, he also held his membership in esteem, as was evinced 
by his contributions of one character and another to our Pro- 
ceedings. I am not aware that he was ever present at a meeting. 
If so, it certainly has not been during my occupancy of this 
chair. He did, however, if my recollection does not deceive me, 
attend a reception given by me to the members of the Society 
and others in the Ellis room in June, 1904. 

My personal relations with Mr. Bigelow go back many years, 
and have always been of the most friendly and at times almost 
intimate character; and his going, consequently, even though 
at the ripe age of ninety-four, made a painful impression on 
me. It was the snapping of the last link connecting us with a 
period long anterior, and generations that are gone. And it 
was in this aspect that the life of Mr. Bigelow, especially in the 
later years, was most interesting to me. Indeed, few of us now 
realize that world with which he connected us, and how very 
remote it was. Not only was it that of a generation ago, but 
more nearly that of three generations ago. He himself has 
told the story. He has described how he came to the city of 
New York in 1835, during the Presidency of Andrew Jackson. 
As a student of law, he sat at a desk in the building then on 
the corner of Cedar and Nassau Streets, the busy site now occu- 
pied by the Bank of Commerce edifice. Then a young man of 
eighteen, he had come to New York, as so many others did and 
since have done, there to establish himself, and to get a living 
if he could. There he remained practically by an unbroken 
residence extending over hard upon eighty years. His acquaint- 
ance with the city of his adoption, its habits, its social life and 
its commercial development thus, as I have said, covered the 
lives of nearly three generations. In 1838 he was admitted to 
the New York Bar. After ten years of not very active practice 
thereat, he in the autumn of 1848, at the suggestion of William 
Cullen Bryant, became the owner of a part interest in the 
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Evening Post newspaper, and thereafter for some years served 
as its working editor. Acquiring what he regarded as a com- 
petence, he subsequently, in i86i, withdrew from the journal- 
istic career, but only to be appointed in the following August 
United States Consul General at Paris. Remaining in France, 
first as Consul General, and then as Minister at the Court of 
the Second Empire, from the autumn of i86i until the close 
of i866, he returned to New York, where he afterward lived. 
During the later years, occupying himself chiefly in the 
preparation of his voluminous Retrospections, he was also 
concerned in a wide field of pubUc usefulness, — his activities 
were numerous. Mr. Bigelow's life, therefore, covered the 
whole period of what may fairly be termed New York's "metro- 
politan development," and during that period he held almost 
intimate personal acquaintance with many of the leading in- 
habitants of the city, — the actors in over two generations of 
municipal life, and local and national politics. The great 
New York City fire of December 5, 1835, occurred shortly 
after young Bigelow's first arrival, and during the nearly 
eighty years which have since elapsed he saw New York 
develop from what was Uttle more than an overgrown com- 
mercial town, still somewhat Dutch and essentially provincial, 
with a population inhabiting a town the principal resident 
quarter of which was in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Battery and the City Park, — he saw, I say, this overgrown 
town develop into the metropoKtan city with which we are 
famihar. He wrote a "Prelude" to his Retrospections, in which 
he alludes in quite a striking way to the changes which had 
occurred within his memory. Speaking of New York in his 
early life, as he first remembers it, he said: 

In those days the "gray goose-quill" was the universal implement 
of the ready writer. The pen of steel or gold was a secret of the 
future. 

There were no telegraphs or telephones, defying time and space. 

Neither steam nor electricity as a power had entered into success- 
ful competition with the horse or the ox. 

The oceans as yet were vexed only by the same capricious ele- 
mental and mechanical forces as those which wrecked St. Paul some 
nineteen centuries before on the island of Melita. 

Our houses were lighted at night only by tallow dips. 
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The most powerful explosives then known, for purposes of either 
war or peace, would prove about as valueless for the protection of 
a city or for resisting a siege at the present day as a pair of spectacles. 

Were our commercial metropolis by a sudden dispensation of 
Providence deprived of the resources with which science and the 
industrial arts have provided it since [1830], the himdreds of thou- 
sands who flow flock thither every morning from its territorial 
circuit of forty or fifty miles would be obUged to consume two days 
in a journey which now occupies habitually less than as many hours. 
As its population never has a supply of provisions on Manhattan 
Island for more than three days, only those who could get on foot 
to some source of supply elsewhere could escape starvation, inasmuch 
as all the available means for the transportation of food would not 
suffice for the population of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel alone for 
a single week, if for a single day. Those who failed to make a timely 
escape woxild have neither water to drink nor fire to cook with; the 
total of the only fuel then used or known in the city would not 
suffice to cook a breakfast for its inhabitants. Soon after sunset the 
city would be in total darkness, except in the rare cases where an 
old flint-lock musket had chanced to have survived its usefulness as 
a weapon to anticipate the arrival of sulphuretted matches. Noth- 
ing but provisions would have any value, and most edibles would 
be worthless for want of fire and water to prepare them. No news- 
paper could appear to tell what had happened or how to reorganize 
life upon the new conditions, so completely has the machinery 
for printing and journalism changed in the last threescore years 
and ten. 

In following this most suggestive line of "Retrospections," Mr. 
Bigelow might have gone much further. In 1835 anaesthetics 
were as yet undreamed of, and the discovery of antiseptics — 
of scarcely less importance to mankind — was to be the work 
of another generation. Methods of medical treatment and 
surgery as they exist today were almost what they had 
been a century before, — practically in the Sangrado stage of 
development. 

While Mr. Bigelow was editor of the Evening Post, he wrote 
a series of communications, not yet wholly forgotten, which 
appeared in its columns over the signature of "The Jersey 
Ferryman." He adopted that nom de plume for the reason 
that the politicians were supposed to go to and fro across the 
North River on their way to Washington and back, and it was 
in his character of the ferryman that he picked up the informa- 
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tion thus made public. Now the ferry has so far disappeared 
that the passenger to and from Washington passes from what 
was then the sparsely inhabited suburban region above Thirtieth 
Street, by tunnel under the North River, emerging therefrom 
on the Jersey side. In fact, trying to transport ourselves back 
to the year 1835, it almost seems as if the work of what is now 
known as the school of appUed sciences had not yet begun. 
Chemistry and engineering were in what we regard as their 
practical infancy. James Kent, having twelve years before 
retired from his office of Chancellor of the State of New York, 
had only recently ceased to lecture at Colvunbia College; and 
John Marshall died that very year. As to our literature, 
it was literally in its childhood. The Knickerbocker School, 
so called, flourished; but the great group of Massachusetts lit- 
erary lights were as yet in the glimmering stage. As to Ameri- 
can history, the first volume of George Bancroft's life-long work, 
afterwards largely re-written, was published in 1834. I have 
said that our hteraturewas then in its childhood; I may not 
unfairly add that, as respects hterary style, the volume referred 
to was typical. 

It was, however, with William Cullen Bryant of the Knicker- 
bocker group that Mr. Bigelow was more pecuUarly and inti- 
mately associated. And that fact in itself constitutes a link 
of somewhat remote association, for it was in 1816, or ninety- 
six years ago, that Bryant made, in the publication of "Thana- 
topsis," his earliest noticeable appearance. The active life of 
the two men covered, therefore, a century. 

Mr. Bigelow to the end had a keen appreciation of the older 
man, and in his Retrospections pays a generous tribute to him. 
He says: 

In looking back upon my past life, I have been frequently im- 
pressed with the sense of my obligations to the superior standards 
by which I had from time to time the privilege of gauging my con- 
duct. For full twenty years after my daily intercourse with Mr. 
Bryant terminated by my retirement from the Evening Post and 
absence from the country, I woidd find myself frequently testing 
things I had done or proposed to do by asking myself, — How would 
Mr. Bryant act under similar drcvimstances ? I rarely applied this 
test without receiving a clear and satisfactory answer. The in- 
fluence which Mr. Bryant exerted over me by his example — he 
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never gave advice — satisfies me that every one undervalues the 
importance of his own example. In ordering our own lives, we are 
unconsciously ordering the lives of everybody else; for a wave of 
influence once projected by us never sleeps even when it has washed 
every shore (i. 54). 

His estimate, however, of Mr. Bryant as a poet and literary 
man would, perhaps, by most now be pronounced somewhat 
extravagant. In one place, for example, he alludes to some 
unfamiliar stanzas of Mr. Bryant, entitled "The Cloud in the 
Way," as better than any poem which "had appeared in the 
English press for the previous thirty years." Elsewhere, also 
(p. 324), he refers to Mr. Bryant not only as the first literary 
man of America, but as "the greatest living poet." 

Since his death Mr. Bigelow has been eulogized as a man 
and as a citizen. The many offices he has held have been enumer- 
ated, and the work he did has been dwelt upon. Scarcely a 
word, however, has been said of his religious beliefs, though 
these entered very largely into his character. He belonged 
to the Swedenborgian sect, and some years ago he wrote, and 
privately printed, a little volume entitled The Bible that Was 
Dead, and Is Alive, That Was Lost and Is Found, and How I Came 
to Know and Reverence Emanuel Swedenhorg. Of this volimie, 
revealing as it did what had been one of the great motive powers 
in his life, he said: "I have prepared it as a narrative of the 
circumstances which led to my own deliverance from a spirit- 
ual bondage no less depressing and degrading, nor I imagine, 
very much different from what the Israelites endured in Egypt." 

This was a curious and striking trait when one came sud- 
denly across it in the more intimate relations with Mr. Bige- 
low. I remember it so impressed me some years ago, when it 
almost seemed to me that he desired to lead me into the path 
which he had trod. I fear, however, that in my case he found 
but an indifferent subject on which to work, — one agnosti- 
cally inclined. 

None the less, by the death of Mr. Bigelow we have lost the 
last considerable connecting link with a generation destined 
to figure large in the history of this country and the world. 
For my own belief — and I take it, it is a belief which will be 
generally concurred in — is that hereafter in the retrospect 
of history the events which occurred in the United States 
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between i860 and 1870 will project themselves no less boldly 
than with us do the years of the French Revolution, those 
of our own struggle for Independence, or those of the English 
Civil War of Cromwellian times; and when that narrative 
comes finally to be written, Mr. Bigelow will unquestionably 
figure in it. And he was the last survivor of those who then 
held high and responsible public position. Of what then 
occurred, of the men he knew and with whom he was closely 
associated, and of the part he played in connection with them 
and those memorable events, he has left his own record. 

Dr. Green called attention to a volimie now in the Society's 
collections: 

A copy of a book entitled The Last Men of the Revolution (Hart- 
ford, 1864) has recently been given to the Library, which has 
a lithographic fac-simile of a letter written by Edward Everett, 
probably the last one he ever wrote. It is dated on Saturday, 
January 14, 1865, after an illness of several days which threat- 
ened pneumonia; and he died suddenly very early on Sunday 
morning, January 15, from a stroke of apoplexy. The letter 
was written to Messrs. N. A. & R. A. Moore, the pubUshers of 
the book in Hartford. Soon after the date of the letter, it was 
in the possession of Mr. James Parker, of Springfield, a noted 
antiquary and collector of autographs. He caused it to be 
lithographed, and gave copies to his friends, among whom was 
Amos A. Lawrence, a former member of this Society. 

From a letter written to Mr. Lawrence by Mr. Parker, under 
date of March 22, 1867, it seems that the writer was extra- 
illustrating a copy of the Memoirs of Major-General Heath 
during the American War, and that he was desirous to obtain 
an autograph letter of Washington to insert therein. Where- 
upon Mr. Lawrence, with his accustomed generosity, gave 
him one, evidently taken from the Heath manuscripts. Prob- 
ably he reserved a very few of the Washington letters from 
the Heath Papers at the time he gave the collection to the 
Society, as, according to the index in each volume, a few of 
these letters are missing. Very likely it was one of these that 
he gave Mr. Parker, who was a remote kinsman, both springing 
from old Groton families. I knew Mr. Parker well, and at 
the time of his death in Springfield, on January 2, 1874, 1 wrote 

45 
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an obituary notice of him which duly appeared in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Numismatics (vin. 95) for April, 1874. 
The following is a copy of Mr. Everett's letter: 

Boston, 14 Jan. 1865. 

Gentlemen, — Since I received your favor of the 7th and the 
little volume accompanying it, I have been very ill, and now am able 
to answer but very briefly. I have looked through the Biographies 
with interest, and they appear to me to contain all that can be 
expected. The anecdote of General Washington's stopping to 
"jerk stones" with the men is excellent,xand is in accordance with 
the traditions of his Youth which describe him as being able to throw 
a stone over the Rappahannock below Fredericksburg. 

In the year 1836, being then Governor of Massachusetts, I signed 
a Pension Warrant for a person who lost an arm at Fort WilUam 
Henry in 1757. 

I remain. Gentlemen, respectfully yours, 

Edward Everett. 

Messrs. N. A. & R. A. Moore. 

The copy of The Last Men of the Revolution is given to the 
library by Mrs. Frederic Cunningham, of Longwood, a daughter 
of the late Amos A. Lawrence. The book contains some addi- 
tional matter relating to the subject in the way of newspaper 
clippings and including a photograph of Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Ford then read a paper on 

The Recall of John Quincy Adams in 1808. 

The recall may be applied to the executive, the legislature and 
the judiciary. As regards the executive, it has possibilities; 
with the legislature, it is of doubtful merit; applied to the 
judiciary, it may abound in mischief. My story relates to 
its application in 1808 to a United States Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

June 22, 1807, the British armed ship Leopard, in a time of 
peace, fired upon the American frigate Chesapeake, "an act 
so lawless that no man of common sense even in England 
ventured to defend it as lawful." If it was to prevent a repe- 
tition and obtain reparation for the insult, but one course lay 
open to the administration, and in that course it must have the 
support of the people, no matter how serious the necessary 
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measures became. The news of the attack reached Boston 
June 30. The Federahsts hung back, hesitating; but John 
Quincy Adams, a Federalist by inheritance, by connections 
and by associations, at once pledged his support to the ad- 
ministration. Knowing that the Selectmen of the town would 
not summon a regular town-meeting on the application of the 
supporters of Jefferson,^ a nmnber of citizens of Boston, on July 
9, called a pubUc meeting for the next day. At that meeting a 
committee of seven was named to report resolutions expressing 
the sense of those there gathered on the momentous occasion. 
The name of Adams, who alone among the Federalists of reputa- 
tion had attended the meeting, stood second on the committee. 
No doubtful tone infected the resolutions, for they recognized to 
the fullest extent the duty as well as the right of the citizens to 
express their support to the constituted authorities in measures 
of redress.^ The effect of the meeting was such as to compel 
the Federalists to act, though some of the leaders — Parsons 
and Pickering among them — refused to participate in any 
public movement. At that period neither the Exchange nor 
modern Club had been evolved as a recognized factor in Bos- 
ton's business or social life, and the ordinary place of meeting 
of those active in mercantile or political circles was in the 
State Street offices of the insurance agencies, known as 
underwriters. On the morning of the day (9th) on which 
the citizens' indignation meeting was to take place, John 
Lowell, a man as prominent then in Massachusetts politics 
as he was in Boston business circles, met J. Q. Adams in one 
of these offices, and a decidedly heated altercation occurred, 
between the two, in the course of which Lowell openly justi- 
fied Admiral Berkeley's order under which the commander of 
the Leopard had acted, including its consequences to the 
Chesapeake.^ With that counting-room altercation fresh in 
mind J. Q. Adams had gone to the Faneuil Hall meeting, and 
actively participated therein. Subsequently a regularly called 

' Adams, New England Federalism, 182. 

' Columbian Chronicle, July 13, 1807. 

' Adams, Memoirs, i. 468. Gore was mistakenly made the hero. "A serious 
Question. — Did not Mr. Gore, in dispute with John Q. Adams, our Senator, last 
July, justify the conduct of the British officers in their attack uix)n the Chesa- 
peake, on the ground that there were British deserters on board? Those who 
heard the conversation in State-Street are requested to inform the public." 
Independent Chronicle, March 28, 1808. 
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town-meeting held in Faneuil Hall on the i6th was attended 
by many Federalists, and the committee on resolutions was 
headed by John Quincy Adams, with whom were associated 
such men as Harrison Gray Otis, William Eustis, Christopher 
Gore, Dr. Charles Jarvis, Jonathan Mason and Dr. John 
Warren. The earlier meeting gave the tone to the later.' To 
this extent party Unes tended to disappear, but were certain 
to reappear as soon as specific measures came into consideration. 
When the National Intelligencer, the recognized organ of the 
administration, intimated that a suspension of exports for 
some months might become necessary, to prevent the seizure 
by England of American ships, a ripple of excitement, almost 
of consternation, passed through New England, for such a 
proposition fitted well into the principles of Jefferson. Some 
said Jefferson had written the paragraph. But Congress was 
not then sitting. 

The session of 1807-1808 was eventful, and to no member of 
either house so eventful as to Adams. The shots of the Leopard, 
as he then believed, brought his political career to a crisis the 
most difficult to encounter that could happen to mortal man. 
It was presidential year, when all measures had in view the 
approaching election. Adams had no close relations with the 
executive, and was not in a position to know its policy save 
so far as the Senate was given its confidence. He had already 
taken positions on public questions which separated him from 
his colleague Pickering, as on the acquisition of Louisiana. 
Notably, also, in the case of John Smith, Senator from Ohio. 
This Senator, it was charged, had been involved in the so- 
called conspiracy of Burr. Adams, who prepared the Senate 
report, favored expulsion. The New York Evening Post, a 
hostile critic, warned him against the great danger to a republi- 
can government from faction. In words prophetic it said: "In 
times of tumult and the rage of party, virtue cannot defend, 

• The Repertory, a Federalist sheet, deprecated the call for the meeting of 
July 10, which had appeared in the Chronicle, as an " irregular and tumultuous 
mode of proceeding," and as a partisan move, as the Federalists were warned not 
to appear at it. While urging that "no just and honorable man of any party" 
should attend, a pledge of support followed, but limited by the condition, "when- 
ever the disastrous hour arrives in which the Government declares that Great 
Britain is our enemy." Looking upon the meeting of the loth as partisan, that 
of the i6th was recognized as "conducted on a correct and liberal plan." July 
10, 17, 1807. 
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neither can innocence excuse. All republics have suffered, 
and most of them have perished, by the rash sacrifice of their 
best men to popular frenzy. Nay, the just has been punished 
merely because he was just." ' Was it an echo of this attack 
in John Adams' distressed cry in 1809, — "My son is banished 
to Siberia because he is just? " Plumer wrote from New Hamp- 
shire that the report on Smith "had given mortal offence. 
In several of these companies when I have attempted its de- 
fence, I have not only found myself alone, but have suffered a 
portion of that abuse and calumny which they have so illiberally 
vented against its author. To you I need not say that it is not 
an uncommon thing for a people to abuse and vilify its best 
friends, and approve and reward their best enemies."^ The 
Republican Corresponding Society of Cincinnati, Ohio, about 
the same time passed resolutions warmly commending the 
report. "With horror and indignation," one of these sen- 
tences ran, " they have witnessed an attempt to put in execution 
a scheme which had for its object a dissolution of the 'Federative 
Union.' " ' Pickering, in 1824, asserted that there were passages 
in the report which "outraged, I believe, every distinguished 
lawyer in America." * 

The attacks upon Adams for this report were in part based 
upon his refusal to act with the New England Federalists in 
their schemes for future political action, action that logically 
led to the Hartford Convention. Another event came to ag- 
gravate the attacks, to convince many that he had abandoned 
the Federalist party and united himself to the enemy, and to 
place him in opposition to the moneyed interests of New Eng- 
land. Neither the industry nor the commerce of that section 
of the country would stand for an embargo — the last word be- 
fore war, and a commercial war of disastrous conditions. Yet 
Adams voted in December for an embargo, for one of unlimited 
duration and at the behest of Jefferson, who knew nothing of 
trade or manufactures, and hated them as only a farmer and 
a losing one can do. Adams voted for it unreservedly and with 
eagerness, believing that if it was not possible to have war for 

' New York Evening Post, January 23, 1808. 

* To John Quincy Adams, February 12, 1808. Ms. Papers thus noted are 
from the Adams mss. 

' Resolutions, February 13, 1808. ms. 

* Review oj the Correspondence [Adams — Cunningham], 41. 
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the defence of American maritime rights, an embargo would 
at least save American property on the seas from the depreda- 
tions of England and France. He defended the measure as the 
only alternative of war, for which the country was not prepared. 
The embargo offered a pause for dehberation, in a moment 
of peculiar peril.* John Adams had not clamored against the 
embargo, because he thought it a 

necessary temporary measure, well knowing that it could not 
be of long duration. I agree with you, that it ought to have been 
limited to some period. Any longer continuance of it is not con- 
formable to my feelings or judgment. I had much rather hear a 
cry in Congress like that which had so often soimded in the British 
Parliament, "Who shall dare to set limits to the commerce and naval 
power of this coimtry? " In refusing to acknowledge a right in Great 
Britain to impress seamen from ovir ships, in opposing and resisting 
the decrees and orders of France and England, in resisting the out- 
rages and hostilities committed upon us, the administration have my 
hearty wishes for their success.^ 

Adams' colleague in the Senate, Timothy Pickering, had for 
some time been restive under the difficulties of a questioned 
and a waning leadership. Dictatorial, he was accustomed to 
be followed; the leader of the remains of the Federalists, a 
party in bhnd opposition to the Executive, his schemes had no 
place for one so independent as Adams. A clever and ambitious 
politician, he had a long memory for the balks and obstacles 
encountered in his rise, and the elder Adams had been for him 
a chief instrument of humiliation. An able controversiahst, 
and on this question of an embargo, with almost the entire 
press of New England behind him, he could take advantage 
of every opening an opponent offered, and make the most of 
it. He did it in this instance in a masterly manner, for his 
attack was sudden, unforeseen and most effective. In a 
letter to the governor — James Sullivan — dated February i6, 
1808, he laid stress upon the absence of reasons for an embargo 
in the papers submitted by the President, on the impolicy of 
the measure, and on the necessity for a combination of the 
commercial States against it. In thus condemning the em- 
bargo, by implication he condemned all those Senators who 

' The phrase is Cunningham's, in letter of September 19, 1808. 
' John Adams to William Cunningham, September 27, 1808. 
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had voted for it. Although Adams' name was not mentioned 
in the letter, no one could doubt the purpose intended; for it 
was written toward the close of the session of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, and immediately before the State election, on 
the result of which would turn the choice of a United States 
Senator, to fill the place then occupied by Adams. It was 
largely a pohtical and partisan paper. Addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, intended to be submitted to the Legislature 
in the last hours of its session, and to be made pubhc, Pickering 
took no chances of a miscarriage through the neglect or refusal 
of the Republican Governor to lay it before that body. He 
sent a copy of it to George Cabot, and as soon as it was seen 
that Sullivan would not do what was wanted of him, Cabot 
put it in the press. Five days after the letter was in the Gov- 
ernor's hands Otis had moved in the State Senate that any 
letters received by the Governor from either Senator, be com- 
municated to the Senate; but the motion was rejected. On 
the next day some copies of Pickering's letter were obtained 
from the printer,^ and in the following thirty days tens of 
thousands of copies were circulated, in pamphlet, broadside 
and newspaper. 
Adams received his first copy of the letter on March 16.^ 

' Interesting Correspondence, 14 «. "Governor Sullivan, it is confidently said, 
has received information from both the Senators of this State in Congress; but 
a motion to request him to promulgate it, has been negatived [March 7] in the 
[State] Senate." Columbian Centinel, March 9, 1808. See Salem Gazette, March 
15, 1808. No letters from Adams to the Governor on public affairs at this juncture 
have been preserved. Pickering's letter ran through many reissues, besides being 
reprinted in all the Federalist newspapers of New England. One of these reprints, 
made in Northampton, contained quite a lengthy letter in commendation, 
signed "Thousands." Carter, of the Providence Gazette, stated that 2000 copies 
had been issued as a handbill, besides the newspaper edition. The Newburyport 
Herald printed it as a pamphlet, and a New York imprint is said to exist. In 
all some 30,000 pamphlets and 40,000 newspapers were estimated to have issued 
before the end of March. Salem Gazette, March 25, 1808. Such was the desire 
to read this letter, we are gravely told, that "little boys fought for it with the 
utmost avidity;" which led the Chronicle to remark that the next edition should 
be composed after the manner of Doctor Watts: 
"My book and heart 

Shall never part." 
"Old Timothy 
Learnt sin to fly." 

Independent Chronicle, March 24, 1808. 
' On the next day he received copies from his correspondent Joseph Hall, 
who wrote: "It may turn out that our Executive [Jefferson] in his foreign rela- 
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He saw at once the issue that was joined, and realized the force 
of the attack and the ability of his opponent. Time was pre- 
cious, yet three weeks were occupied in preparing a reply, and 
in those three weeks Pickering had the field to himself. Letters 
of abuse, advice and warning came to Adams, of which this 
may serve as a specimen: 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, — We have received a letter from Mr. 
Pickering. It is explicit. We see the man. It is said that the whole 
of Mr. Quincy Adams's doings are involved in mystery. There is 
no mystery in them. When the public interest is sacrificed for 
private views, what will not a man do in order to appear to be patri- 
otic? Lucifer, son of the Morning, how hast thou fallen! We hope 
not irrecoverably. Oh, Adams, remember who thou art. Return 
to Massachusetts. Return to thy country. Assist not in its de- 
struction. Consider the consequences. Awake, arouse in time. 

A Federalist. 

Boston, 8 March, 1808.' 

On April 9 the reply appeared. Also circulated in large 
numbers, it could not overcome the effect of the attack.^ 

tions is playing the Devil with the country. Mr. Pickering has S. T. Mason as 
a model, and his own conduct when Secretary of State to prove his as well as 
Genet's right to appeal to the people." Adams mss. 
1 From the Adams mss. 

' Shaw to Adams. 

Boston, 9 April, 1808. 

My dear Sir, — I had the honour to receive your letter to Mr. Otis on Thursday 
evening last, and have attended to its publication, with as much expedition as 
possible. The printers have published an edition of a thousand copies; the sale 
of them commenced this morning, and the whole are now disposed of. Oliver 
and Munroe are now printing a second edition of a thousand more on their own 
account and have contracted with several of the democrats, with Eben Larkin 
bookseller at their head, to print three thousand more for general circulation in 
the Country. In consequence of the great haste with which they were printed, 
some few errors have escaped us, which I shall see corrected in the second edition. 
I sent you several copies last evening and now send you several more by this 
mail. I have also agreeably to your direction sent a copy to Govemour Sullivan 
and to Mr. Otis. ... 

Wm. S. Shaw. — Adams mss. 

"Mr. Pickering's letter had before our election been circulated with so much 
industry, as to be in almost every house in Massachusetts; but your letter to 
Mr. Otis has been sought for with still more avidity. The information it contains 
has already given a new tone to public opinion, and it is likely to have a salutary 
effect upon oiu- common welfare. Coming from one of our Senators, who, it is 
believed, is always carefull to keep himself well-informed upon our national 
affairs, it will prove a most acceptable communication to the people of Massa- 
chusetts." Samuel Dana to John Quincy Adams, April 18, 1808. MS. 
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Pickering's object was not only to prevent the selection of 
Adams to succeed himself, he intended to read him out of the 
party and so destroy any hope of future pohtical honors.* Yet 
if Adams was an apostate, as the Essex Junto would call him, 
the beginnings of his apostasy lay in the Boston resolutions, 
which other and better FederaUsts had accepted. To his 
mother he wrote: 

To Abigail Adams. 

Washington, 20 April, 1808. 

As for myself, I have not indeed written you so often as my incli- 
nation would have dictated; but I hope you will impute it to any 
cause rather than to a failure in the dearest of my duties. Among 
the severest of the trial which have befallen me during the present 
session of Congress (and they have been severe beyond any that I 
ever was before called to meet) that of having incvtrred in some 
particulars the disapprobation of both my Parents has been to me 
the most afflictive. Totally discoimected with all the intrigues of 
the various parties which have been in such a violent electioneering 
fermentation, I have been obliged to act upon principles exclusively 
my own, and without having any aid from the party in power have 
made myself the very mark of the most envenomed shafts from 
their opponents. Although I attended at Mr. Bradley's Caucus or 
Convention, yet it has been very explicitly understood by the prin- 
cipal friends of the Candidates that I had no intention to become 
the partizan of either. This neutrality with regard to persons, 
has of course neutralized the men of both sides in return, and having 
taken an active and decided part upon much of the pubhc b\isiness, 
it has on one side been convenient to load me with the burthen of 
managing as much of it as I would assume, and on the other to leave 
me to defend myself as well as I could from the assailants of another 
quarter. Hence there has been scarcely a measure of great public 
importance but I have been obliged to attend to in Committee as 

' "This party [the Essex Junto] have already begun their attack on Mr. John 
Quincy Adams. They have defamed him in the most infamous manner. They 
have represented him as an apostate, and being guilty of voting for himself as a 
candidate for Vice President. Notwithstanding this outrage on decency and 
propriety, they style themselves Adams Federalists. When their champion 
[Alexander Hamilton] abused President Adams in a circular letter, palmed upon 
the public in the same insidious way with Pickering's, and the son of the late 
President is traduced by the most flagrant pubHcations against his late conduct 
in Congress, can there be any sincerity in the profession of such men?" Inde- 
pendent Chronicle, March 21, 1808. 

46 
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well as in the Senate; and in addition to all the rest a question of 
expulsion of a member has been imposed upon me, of great difficulty 
respecting the forms of proceeding, and the merits of the particular 
case, which I have been compelled to carry through almost alone. 
The question was taken about ten days since, and the vote for 
expulsion was nineteen to ten. The Constitution requiring two- 
thirds to carry the vote, it failed by a single vote. I could tell you, 
though it may not be proper to say upon paper, by what a curious 
concurrence of parties the ten votes of acquittal was compounded.^ 

The letter of Mr. Pickering is another dociiment of which I could 
account for the origin from circumstances perhaps not known to 
you. I was not named in the letter, but it was hardly possible for 
me to avoid noticing it. My letter to Mr. Otis was written in great 
haste, and of coiu-se in point of composition is incorrect. It touches 
only upon the leading inaccuracies of his statement, because both 
my own want of time, and a regard to the public patience, made 
it necessary to be as short as possible. Yet it engrossed every 
leisure moment I could command for a fortnight. I mention these 
things by way of excuse for not having written more frequently to 
you. 

I have had no intention or desire of influencing elections by what 
I have written. If an impartial person will consider the situation 
in which I was placed by Mr. Pickering's letter, I think he will 
perceive that something from me was indispensable. The eSects 
of my letter will, I hope, be what was intended — to promote Union 
at home, and urge to vigor against foreign hostile powers. If 
federaUsm consists in looking to the British navy as the only Palla- 
dium of our Liberties, I must be a political heretic. If federalism 
will please to consist of a determination to defend our Coimtry, I 
still subscribe to its doctrines. 

My father and brother write me that my letter to Mr. Otis will 
not have much circulation. I know very well that argmnent for 
Embargo will not be so catching as invective against it, and if my 
coimtrymen are not inclined to hear me, I must bear their indiffer- 
ence with as much fortitude and philosophy as I can command. I 
should hope at least that in future, the Legislature will not be 
taken hy surprize, and driven to imprudent measures, by having a 
fire-brand thrown into their windows, in the midst of their session. 

We adjourn next Monday. In a fortnight from that time I hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you, and at least at Quincy I shall 
be sure of meeting no altered faces. . . . Your's dutifully, 

John Quincy Adams.^ 

' See Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 1. 528. » Adams mss. 
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We have his matured opinion of Pickering's letter, an opinion 
recorded some twenty years after the event. "The letter was 
unexampled, and in principle unconstitutional. . . . The Senate 
of the United States is a branch of the legislature; and each 
Senator is a representative, not of a single State, but of the 
whole Union. His vote is not the vote of his State, bi'.t his 
own individually; and his constituents have not even the 
power of recalling him, nor of controlling his constitutional 
action by their instructions. No instance had in twenty years 
before — that is, since the existence of the Constitution of the 
United States — occurred of such an appeal by a Senator of 
the United States to the goverimient of the State by whose 
legislature he had been chosen. Its principle was itself a dis- 
solution of the Union, — a transfer of the action of the national 
government to that of the separate States, upon objects ex- 
clusively delegated to the authority of the Union." ^ 

What he encountered upon his return to Boston at the close 
of the session may be gathered from certain entries in his 
Diary. The position of the leading FederaUsts Was accurately 
given to him in uncompromising terms by Chief Justice Par- 
sons, and it contained everything that Adams regarded as 
wrong." He attended the ordination of Joshua Huntington, 
and at the banquet was attacked by that pohtical preacher. 
Dr. David Osgood, "in a rude and indecent maimer on his 
reply to Pickering. I told him," said Adams, "that in con- 
sideration of his age (61) I should only remark that he had 
one lesson yet to learn, of which I recommended to him the 
study as specially necessary — and that was Christian char- 
ity." * He found his old friends, as a rule, against him, and 

1 New England Federalism, 195. ' Adams, Memoirs, i. 534. 

' Adams, Diary, MS. 

Dr. Joshua Fisher, of Beverly, told this story curiously suggestive of the per- 
manence of the rancorous political sentiments then prevalent. The record was 
made nearly a score of years after the events referred to in the text, and the 
occasion in question had occurred two years before, and during the J. Q. Adams 
presidential term (1825-1829). " When Quincy Adams was here two siunmers ago, 
my old friend Israel Thomdike wished to show him some attention. Mr. Adams 
consented to accept his hospitalities, and Mr. Thomdike made preparations for a 
grand dinner. I received an invitation, which I immediately declined, expressing 
simply my regret that I could not be present. In a few moments down came an- 
other note from Mr. Thomdike, saying: 'My dear friend, you do not perhaps 
understand that this is a large dinner in honor of the President of the United States. 
I expect the most distinguished men in the State; as one of my old friends and 
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his enemies exultant. The elections, turning not upon the true 
issue of the foreign relations of the nation, but on the embargo, 
resulted in a republican governor but a FederaUst legislature. 
With almost indecent haste an election for Senator was held, 
and by small majorities James Lloyd was chosen. But Adams' 
cup of mortification was still full to the brim. Not content with 
this victory the legislature passed instructions to the Senators, 
instructions which Adams could not fulfil without sacrificing 
his opinions and his self-respect. He had no alternative, and 
on June 8 he sent his resignation to the governor. He could 
not act in conformity with the instructions, and he could not 
continue to represent constituents who had so openly expressed 
a want of confidence in him. He would not aid in promoting 
measures tending to dissolve the Union and to sacrifice the 
independence of the nation. 
In Adams' measured words: 

The parties in the Commonwealth were so equally divided that the 
result of the annual elections was, till the meeting of the legislature, 
a problem. Governor Sullivan, an ardent friend of Mr. Jefferson's 
administration, was re-elected. By a representation of forty-three 
members from the town of Boston,* a bare Federal majority was 
secured in the House of Representatives. By the representation 
of the same town as county of Suffolk in the Senate, a bare majority 
was also obtained in that branch; and one of the first things effected 
by this majority was to elect a Senator of the United States to take 
my place after the ensuing 3d of March. The exultation with which 
this party victory was accomplished still dwells in the memory of 

neighbors, you must be present.' I had no hesitation; I declined as before, saying 
that I understood the character of the dinner, but regretted that I could not be 
present. In a short time down came Mr. Thomdike himself in his carriage, in a 
somewhat excited state, saying, 'My old friend, I don't understand this! I invite 
you to dine with the President of the United States, and you decline without giving 
any reason ! What are your reasons? Why won't you come? ' I parried this ques- 
tion in every way and as long as I could, for Mr. Thomdike and I had been warm 
friends, and I have a great regard for him. But he persevered, and at length 
I said: 'Mr. Thomdike, you force me to give the reason, and I will. It may 
be all very well for you to give John Quincy Adams a dinner as President of the 
United States, and to invite in his honor all the distinguished men of the State; 
I don't object, I have no right to. But for myself, jjermit me to say, I would not 
sit at the same table with the renegade.' And with this answer Mr. Thomdike 
had to be satisfied. I did not go to the dinner." Some Reminiscences of the Life 
of Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, 153. 

* This appears to have been an error. 
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some of the confederates; and no one better knows than Mr. Otis by 
what means it was effected. He was one of the members of the 
Senate from the county of Suffolk, and president by the same major- 
ity which elected a successor to me. But his father ,' then Secretary 
of the Senate of the United States — always my friend, as I was a 
warm and faithful friend to him, — told me at the time that his 
son, Uke himself, was mortified at the election of another person in 
my place; that his son had done everything in his power to prevent 
it, but coiild not; that the tide ran too strong; that " the Essex 
Junto were omnipotent."^ 

Pickering's victory was complete, and he would have been 
a true prophet who could foresee any political future for John 
Quincy Adams. In fact Adams stood alone, not only politically 
but socially. " He walks into State Street at the usual hour 
of exchange," wrote Gore to Rufus King, "but seems totally 
unknown." He long remembered with gratitude the support 
given him by a very few of his old friends. Rev. William Emer- 

1 Samuel Alleyne Otis. 

* Adams, New England Federalism, 202. 

"We shall choose a Senator this Session; but who it will be I cannot say. To 
take one that cannot be objected to by the friends of Mr. Adams seems the great 
DiflSculty. The Federalists have been very importunate with me on this subject, 
believing that such a choice would be made as to prevent all chance of a Division. 
Whether this be true, I cannot judge, but the sacrifice of personal feeling, or of 
interest, by absence, woiild be greater than I think I am required to make. Mr. 
Lloyd is thought of, and would certainly be an acquisition from his commercial 
knowledge, etc., etc." Christopher Gore to Rufus King, May 28, 1808. King, 
Life and Correspondence, v. 99. There is no evidence that Harrison Gray Otis 
opposed the unseating of Adams. He was not only president of the Senate, but 
was the chairman of the Federal caucus. 

In a sketch of his career prepared for Skelton Jones of Virginia, in April, 
1809, Adams described this incident: "In the Senate of the United States, the part 
which I acted was that of an independent member. My fimdamental principles, 
as I told you, were Union and Independence. I was sworn to support the existing 
administration in every measure that my impartial judgment could approve. 
I discharged my duty to my coimtry, but I committed the unpardonable sin 
against Party. The legislature of Massachusetts by a small majority of federal 
votes in May, 1808, elected another person to represent them from the expiration 
of my term of service, and I immediately resigned the remainder of that term. 
They had passed resolutions in the nature of instructions to their Senators, which 
I disapproved. I chose neither to act in conformity with those resolutions, nor to 
represent constituents, who had no confidence in me. It was not without a painful 
sacrifice of feeling that I withdrew from the public service at a moment of difficulty 
and danger, but when the constituted organs of that country, under whom I held 
my station, had discarded me for the future, and required me to aid them in 
promoting measures tending to dissolve the Union, and to sacrifice the independ- 
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son, the father of Ralph Waldo Emerson, was one of the number,* 
John Gardner another;^ but the circle was exceeding small. 
Josiah Quincy refused to join in any asperities against him, 
denouncing the charge of self-interest in his conduct, a charge 
now more than hinted. "His deviation from his friends is 
perfectly reconcilable with the peculiar texture of his mind, with- 
out resorting to any suspicion of his political integrity," was 
his opinion.* In his own family Adams found the sympathy 
he craved, and right royally was it given. His father wrote : 
"His letter to Mr. Otis I applaud and admire. His resignation 
I approve. . . . The policy of a limitation to the embargo 
is, in a national point of view, and on a large scale, a nice ques- 
tion. I should, probably, have been for it; but there is so much 
to be said on the other side, that I cannot censure my son for 
agreeing to it, without limitation, beUeving as he did and had 
reason to beheve, that it would soon be repealed." * 

Writing to his mother, more than two years after the struggle, 
he said: 

That a man should be deserted by his friends in the time of trial 
is so uniform an experience in the history of mankind, that I never 
had the folly to suppose that my case would prove an exception to 
it. Admiral Berkely brought on my time of trial, the only real one 
that has yet happened to me in the course of my life, and most com- 
pletely was I deserted by my friends — I mean in Boston and in the 
State legislature. I can never be sufficiently grateful to Providence 
that my father and my brother did not join in this general desertion. 
There were exceptions in the town of Boston, which I trust I shall 

ence of the nation, I was no representative for them. These were the immediate 
causes of my retirement from public life." Adams MSS. 

' Of Mr. Emerson he wrote in 1811 : "He was one of the very few friends who 
looked at me with unaltered eye, after the Junto had let loose their pack upon me, 
and the legislature of Patriotic Proceedings had dismissed me." To Abigail 
Adams, July 29, 1811. MS. 

* "He is still my undeviating friend. I had much conversation with him 
on political topics, and find him as I ever did, rational and just." Adams, 
Diary, ms. 

' Life of Josiah Quincy, 123-125. In the Memoir of John Quincy Adams, which 
Quincy prepared late in life (published in 1856), he wrote: "A course thus inde- 
pendent, and in harmony with the policy of the administration, caused Mr. Adams 
to become obnoxious to suspicions inevitably incident to every man who, in 
critical periods, amid party struggles, changes his political relations." On the 
charge of political dishonesty, made at the time, see Adams, Memoirs, i. 534. 

* John Adams to William Cunningham, Jr., September 27, 180S. 
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never foi^et. In the legislature mo< owe. But as to political friends, the 
loss of one was the gain of another quite as trusty, and quite as honest. 
The Junto-men, whose pretended friendship had never been any- 
thing but disguised hatred, I considered it fortunate to have stripped 
of their masks, and at open enmity. But these half-faced fellowships, 
these prudent politicians who would have been my friends, if they 
had dared, but whose credits at the banks, advertising custom, or cor- 
poration favor, depended upon their disclaiming me, have made 
their friendship fit as easy upon me as it did upon themselves.^ 

The event was almost of international importance, for Pick- 
ering's connections with the representative of the British King 
were close and more far-reaching than he would have been 
willing at the time publicly to confess. From England came 
an echo of the contest, an unholy chortle of joy from George 
Henry Rose, late envoy to the United States to adjust the 
Chesapeake affair. "In Professor Adams's downfall," he 
wrote to Pickering, "at which I cannot but be amused, I see 
but the forerunner of catastrophes of greater mark. This 
practical answer of your common constituents to his reply 
to you was the best possible. By his retreat he admits his 
conviction that you were the fitter representative of the State 
legislature. In the conversion of Massachusetts, I see the 
augury of all that is of good promise with you."^ 

One solace he did possess, his lectures on rhetoric and elo- 
quence at Harvard College. His critics did not spare him in 
directing attention to his faults of style, and to dub him Pro- 
fessor was regarded as good political hvmior. He had not com- 
pleted his lectures before he was again called into public service, 
and from Madison he accepted the mission to Russia. In the 
last lecture, delivered July 28, 1809, in the period almost of his 
humiliation he said: "In the mortifications of disappointment, 
the soothing voice of the love of letters shall whisper serenity 
and peace. In social converse with the mighty dead of ancient 
days, you will never smart under the galling sensation of de- 
pendence upon the mighty living of the present age; and in 
your struggles with the world, should a crisis ever occur, when 
even friendship may deem it prudent to desert you; when even 
your country may seem ready to abandon herself and you; 

' To Abigail Adams, October 14, 1810. MS. 

' Rose to Pickering, August 4, 1808. Adams, New England Federalism, 372. 
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when even priest and levite shall come and look on you, and 
pass by on the other side; seek refuge, my unfailing friends, 
and be assured you will find it, in the friendship of Laelius 
and Scipio; in the patriotism of Cicero, Demosthenes and 
Burke; as well as in the precepts and example of him, whose 
whole law is love, and who taught us to remember injuries 
only to forgive them." * 

In explanation of this compliment to the students he wrote 
to his brother, while on his way to St. Petersburg: 

In the valedictory part of my closing lecture, when I called the 
students my unfailing friends, and supposed the possibility of an 
occasion in their future lives, upon which friendship might deem it 
prudent to desert them, I had a meaning the whole of which they 
probably did not imderstand, but which others concerned did xmder- 
stand full well. I had seen the occasion upon which friendship did 
in more than one instance deem it prudent to desert me. But I 
had read and heard something before about the stability of human 
friendships, and I had never been guilty of supposing that hxmian 
nature would change its character for me. The compliment to the 
students was justly their due. For they had withstood a most in- 
genious and laborious attempt to ruin me in their estimation. 

An attempt, the baseness and the cunning of which betrayed its 
origin to me, as plainly as it it had borne its name in capitals upon 
its front. An attempt upon their hearts through the medixun of 
their understandings — sophistry pimping for envy. But the crawl- 
ing passions of selfish subtlety often stumble over the generous feel- 
ings of human natm-e, upon which they found no calculation, because 
they cannot comprehend their existence. 

Youth is generous, and although the majority of the students were 
made to believe that I was a sort of devil incarnate in politics, 
(about which I could not talk to them,) yet they never could be 
persuaded to believe that I was the ignorant impostor in literature, 
which in so many painful pages was imdertaken to be proved for 
their edification. 

The last two years of my life have indeed brought home to my 
bosom the good as well as the bad workings of human nature in a 
multitude of forms, and they have all confirmed me in the belief that 
the safest guide for human conduct is integrity. I have inflexibly 
followed my own sense of duty, relying upon my own understand- 
ing. I have lost many friends and have made many enemies. Some 
of the friends that I have lost are deeply to be regretted, and most 
' Adams, Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, n. 396. 
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of the enemies that I have made are of the most inveterate kind, 
" foes who once were friends." But on the other hand, some enemies 
have been converted into friends, and many new, vmexpected and 
active friends, have risen around me, while the others were falling 
off. But the students at college are not the only steady friends that 
I have had. There are more than one further advanced in life, whose 
confidence in me has remained imshaken through good report and 
evil report.' 

This very pointed reference to his position escaped the 
attention of Samuel Cooper Thacher, who wrote the not un- 
friendly review of the Lectures printed in the Monthly An- 
thology in April, 1810. The first and the last paragraphs of 
the review were objected to by the Club, on account of the 
mention of politics, but were retained by the casting vote of the 
Vice-President, Kirkland.^ Thacher wrote, and without doubt 
represented the general view: "We have indeed no wish to 
disguise our sentiments on the political career of Mr. Adams. 
We have, on this subject, no sympathy with him whatever. 
We see and lament that the orb of his political glory has become 
dark — 

Irrevocably dark, total eclipse: 

Without all hope of day. — Samson Agonistes." 

He excused this expression, "lest the praise we may be bound 
in justice to bestow, should lose its value by being supposed to 
proceed from political friends." And at the close of the review 
the writer lamented that Adams had turned from the walks of 
literature, had abandoned "the laurels which he might have 
gained without a rival, to gather a barren and withering chaplet 
of political renown." He applied to him the lines of Goldsmith, 
as a man 

' To Thomas Boylston Adams, at sea, August 7, i8og. Ms. 

' Mr. [Samuel Cooper] Thacher . . . then read a most delightful long review 
of J. Q. Adams's Lectures, which was received by all with decided approbation; 
but the first paragraph and the concluding sentence of the last was objected to, 
on account of its mention of politicks. A discussion ensued, on the propriety of 
retaining these passages, whenMr. [Joseph Stevens] Buckminsterand Mr. [William 
Smith] Shaw were for striking out, and Mr. [William] Tudor [Jr.] and Mr. [James] 
Savage for retaining. A vote was taken, when there appeared three for each side, 
and the Vice President [John Thornton Kirkland] gave it for retaining." Journal 
of the Anthology Society (Howe), 225. Shaw had received and seen through the 
press Adams' letter to Otis, and Kirkland was the author of the life prefixed to 
Fisher Ames' Works, of which Adams had written some severe criticisms. 

47 
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whose genius is such 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much; 
Who, born for the universe, narrows his mind. 
And to party gives up what was meant for mankind.* 

A position taken so carefully, and maintained under such 
trying conditions, left no room for regret, either at the time 
or later. Adams never gave the slightest indication of enter- 
taining the thought that he could have acted otherwise. With 
his correspondents he was full and frank.^ He had been governed 
by a sense of public duty: "dictated by principles more durable 
in their nature than the passions of individuals or the prejudices 
of party, I confidently trust that it will eventually be estimated 
at its true value by the general sentiment of my country."' 
Three years after the event, in 1811, he wrote to his brother: 

This state of affairs is also calculated to turn back my reflections 
upon myself. It has led me to review my own public conduct in 
past times, and to consider my prospects and my duties for the 
future. You will already see that I find in it an additional justification 
to my own mind for the part I took in relation to ovir foreign affairs, 
during the last session of Congress in which I held a seat in the 
Senate. My principle was one which no result of events could pos- 
sibly shake. But in respect to policy, I always considered the 
embargo as justifiable on no other ground than that its only alterna- 
tive was war. This opinion from the necessity of the thing was 
conjectural. It is even now not demonstrable that war would have 
followed without it, but if war comes from the same operative causes 
as I believed would have produced it then, I shall certainly con- 
sider my reasoning at that time as more completely sanctioned by 
the events, than I could if it should not ensue.* 

' Monthly Anthology, vrn. 268. 

^ See his letters to Ezekiel Bacon, in New England Federalism, 127. 

' "My conduct as a public man, having been invariably and exclusively gov- 
erned by a sense of public duty, I cannot but be gratified that it has met your ap- 
probation. Dictated by principles more durable in their nature than the passions 
of individuals or the prejudices of party, I confidently trust that it will eventually 
be estimated at its true value, by the genersJ sentiment of my country. To the 
merit of good intentions it is entitled. To that of zeal for the preservation of our 
national union and independence, it has a claim equally just. The rest is in the 
judgment of others, and I shall cheerfully leave it to the deliberate decision of 
the Nation. Union and independence are the Herculean pillars of my political 
system, and if they shall ever fall, I am content to fall with them, or to say 'Sisti- 
mus hie tandem, ubi nobis defuit orbis.' " To Samuel Cleveland Blydon, July 13, 

1808. MS. 

* To Thomas Boylston Adams, July 31, iSii. MS. 
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Twenty years after he had thus been driven from the United 
States Senate, and when he was preparing to leave the presi- 
dency under quite as humiliating conditions, these very Fed- 
eralists who had disowned him in 1808, now in 1828 sought 
to discredit him beyond remedy. The Appeal of the Massachu- 
setts Federalists is well known, and for nearly half a century 
was regarded as the last word upon the contest of 1808, as an 
irrefutable, because unrefuted, arraignment and condemnation 
of Adams. Adams did, however, prepare a reply, but for many 
reasons never published it. Not until 1877 did it see the light, 
under the title of New England Federalism, 1800-1815. Its 
note is still Union and Independence. "To resist and defeat 
that system of measures [urged by the Federalists] has been 
the greatest struggle of my life. It was that to which I have 
made the greatest sacrifices, and for which I have received, 
in the support and confidence of my country, the most ample 
rewards." To resist and defeat — let us measure the words 
by results. In resisting he was crushed by Pickering so com- 
pletely that no one looked for a restoration of political activity 
or even opportunity for public service. Pickering, the victor, 
continued unchecked his career of ambition — until the signing 
of the treaty of peace at Ghent, one of the signatories being 
this overthrown John Quincy Adams. At the very time when 
those of the Pickering faction believed they were about to gain 
its ends, the Ghent treaty overthrew its structure, defeated its 
schemes, and dishonored its agencies. Not since that time has 
there been a defender of the Hartford Convention. The 
Life of Timothy Pickering, published 1867-1873, is a deserved 
tribute to his career as a soldier, politician and statesman; 
yet it is not sufficiently full in what was one of the strong- 
est features of his activities. An ardent and able contro- 
versialist and eager to secure the success of his policies, he 
conducted a voluminous correspondence of which but a part 
was included in the Life, so that much of his best and most 
characteristic writings are yet to be gathered. This defi- 
ciency should be made good, by the publication of his writ- 
ings in every field of his varied and active career. 

To return to Adams' defense of himself prepared in 1828, 
but not published until 1877. Our colleague, John T. Morse, 
a grandson of one of the Federalists who signed the Appeal, 
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in the highest terms praises this reply: "Full of deep feeling, 
yet free from ebullitions of temper, clear in statement, concise 
in style, conclusive in facts, unanswerable in argument, un- 
relentingly severe in dealing with opponents, it is as fine a 
specimen of political controversy as exists in the language. . . . 
Happy were the thirteen that they one and all went down to 
their graves complaisantly thinking that they had had the last 
word in the quarrel, little suspecting how great was their obhga- 
tion to Mr. Adams for having granted them that privilege. One 
would think that they might have writhed beneath their moss- 
grown headstones on the day when his last word at length found 
public utterance, albeit that the controversy had then become 
one of the dusty tales of history." And in a note he adds: 
"It is with great reluctance that these comments are made, 
since some persons may think that they come with ill grace 
from one whose grandfather was one of the thirteen and was 
supposed to have drafted one or both of their letters. But in 
spite of the prejudice naturally growing out of this fact, a 
thorough study of the whole subject has convinced me that 
Mr. Adams was unquestionably and completely right, and 
I have no escape from saying so. His adversaries had the ex- 
cuse of honesty in political error — an excuse which the greatest 
and wisest men must often fall back upon in times of hot party 
warfare."^ 

Such were Adams' political beliefs and actions at this crisis in 
his career. Twenty years after his preparation of the reply 
to the Appeal, and after a memorable service in the national 
House of Representatives, in which Union had ever been his 
rule of conduct, he died and became subject, at the hands 
of the well-meaning, to that summary of private endeavor 
and public service that is inflicted upon our pubhc char- 
acters. Theodore Parker, himself not unacquainted with 
the penalties of independence, prepared a discourse on the 
event. What curious twist of mind led him to speak of the 
vote on the embargo of 1808, in which covmtry had been put 
before both party and self, in the following terms: "His vote [for 
the embargo] however unwise, may easily have been an honest 
vote. To an impartial spectator at this day, perhaps it will 
be evidently so. His defence of it I cannot think an honest 
' Morse, John Quincy Adams, sig, j2o. 
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defence, for in that he mentions arguments as impelling him to 
his vote which could scarcely have been present to his mind 
at the time. ... To my mind, that is the worst act of his 
public life; I cannot justify it. I wish I could find some reason- 
able excuse for it. . . . This, though not the only instance of 
injustice, is the only case of servile compliance with the Execu- 
tive to be foimd in the whole life of the man. It was a grievous 
fault, but grievously did he answer it; and if a long life of 
unfaltering resistance to every attempt at assumption of power 
is fit atonement, then the expiation was abundantly made." ^ 

In such manner was the recall applied to John Quincy Adams 
in 1808. To measure its public consequence one moment 
should be given to his successor. Who was James Lloyd? 
The question was asked at the time, and by one who, it is 
presumed, knew his political Massachusetts. Dearborn wrote 
to Dr. Eustis, June 16, 1808:* 

Who is Mr. Lloyd that has been elected a Senator in the place 
of J. Q. Adams? Is it the man who was here the last winter, who I 
understood was concerned in the new bviildings between Long 
wharf and Fort Hill? Is he known by any body out of Boston? Why 
did they not elect Josiah Quincy, he has certainly been as zealous, 
and made as many motions in Congress, as any man they coxild 
send, and has on all occasions discovered as strong a disposition to 
serve his party, as any man with his tallents could do? And pray, 
why not prefer him to Mr. Lloyd, who must be a new man, as I can 
find no one who ever heard of him before we received the account of 
his election as Senator? 

Lloyd was bom in 1769, the son of a physician who had been 
a "mild" loyalist during the Revolution. He sought to obtain 
from the British govenmient some compensation for the losses 
he suffered because of his loyalty, but his claim was re- 
jected. The son entered Harvard College, and graduated in 
the same class with Adams, and at the age of seventeen. He 
bore the reputation of being a good scholar and a hard student; 
but an only son, he had been over-indulged, and a quick, 
passionate temper and a certain arrogance of manner made 
him unpopular with his fellow students. He became a mer- 

' Parker, Discourse occasioned by the Death of John Quincy Adams, 27, 29, 31. 
' From a MS. in the possession of Mrs. Charles S. Hamlin, who courteously 
permitted me to use it. 
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chant, passed the year of 1792 in St. Petersburg, and returning 
to Boston entered public Ufe, serving in both houses of the 
General Court. In 1806 he had prepared the State memorial 
to the President asking that the hands of Monroe at London 
be strengthened by a special mission. When he saw that his 
political friends were intent upon electing him United States 
Senator, he wrote to Otis: 

My dear Sir, — I am extremely xmwilling to run cotmter to the 
wishes of my political friends, to defeat their plans, or embarrass their 
proceedings. These considerations alone induce me to forbear 
attending the meeting this evening and making known my deter- 
mination. An acceptance of the office of Senator, with the intention 
of preparing myself properly to execute its duties, I should consider 
as tantamount to a sacrifice of every thing valuable to me in life. 
The only condition therefore, on wHch I will consent to be a candi- 
date is, that I should be at liberty to resign the appointment when 
and as soon as I please. This I beg of you to communicate, and also 
to substitute some other candidate in my stead — i. e. if this be not 
done. I feel no doubt of my election, and this conviction increases 
and must apologize for the urgency with which I address you. A 
bad head-ache prevents my seeing you in person. I am very 
Respectfully 

Your Obedt. Sert. 

J. Lloyd, Jr. 

Wednesday eveg., June 1, 1808.' 
Honble Mr. Otis, Chairman of Federal meeting of the Members of the Legislature. 

He was given no time in which to prepare himself, for the 
resignation of Adams called him at once into service. He 
represented the moneyed interests, and had been concerned in 
that banking movement of 1803 which Adams had not op- 
posed, but had endeavored to free from jobbery. After a 
period in which two banks had sufficed for Boston, a new 
institution was projected, in which, it was rumored, a part 
of the stock had been set aside for members of the General 
Court. This was so obnoxious to Adams that he insisted that 
a full list of the shareholders should be submitted before the 
committee reported. The charter was later granted, and a 
course of bank creation and note-issues followed that in six 
years brought disaster. Lloyd's knowledge of commerce, it 

1 I owe this letter to the courtesy of Samuel Eliot Morison, of Boston. 
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was thought, would be serviceable in Washington, and though 
a moderate Federalist, he was acceptable to Pickering, and at 
least would do nothing to antagonize his colleague. The situ- 
ation was that later pictured by Webster as the proper repre- 
sentation of Massachusetts in the Senate — one of her very- 
best lawyers, and one of her most eminent merchants.^ 

In the Senate his career was judicious but without distinction, 
and he resigned in 1813. In 1814 he stepped into a transient 
prominence by an appeal addressed to him by John Randolph 
against the Hartford Convention, then about to meet; and 
it was Lloyd who replied that Madison should be coerced into 
retirement by his friends, and Rufus King be placed in the 
Presidency. Out of this exchange of letters grew a correspond- 
ence between John Adams and Lloyd, of which the Adams part 
has been published. He again returned to the Senate, on the 
resignation of Harrison Gray Otis, and served for four years. 
The last years of his life were spent in Philadelphia. He always 
showed respectable abilities, but it is hardly possible to assert 
that the recall in 1808 gave a better man for the place. 

The following letters are drawn from the Adams Mss.: 

James Lloyd to John Adams. 

SiE, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
respected letter.^ For the interesting details which it contains be 
pleased to accept my thanks, it will afford me some compensation 
for the repugnance under which I felt myself in a degree constrained 
to enter into a public political correspondence, that it has produced 
to me information from a source from whence I might not otherwise 
have obtained it, and the intelligence and correctness of which can- 
not be questioned. 

With regard to the relative and political circtmistances of the 
United States at the time of the missions to France, I possessed 
no very minute personal knowledge. I had not then entered into 
public life, and could of consequence have retraced that era, only 
from a remembrance of the feelings and the records of the day, and 
from an occasional expression of the sentiments of some of those 
persons who were more immediately connected with the events, 
and actors in the scenes of that period. 

I am well aware however that in most political movements of 
importance, the secret springs of action are frequently more operative 
' See p. 159, supra. ' Printed in Works of John Adams, x. 108. 
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than the ostensible ones, and as has been said on a different occasion, 
the progress of the horseman can of necessity only be proportioned 
to the speed of his horse, and that especially must this be the case, in 
a Government so essentially dependent on pubUc opinion, and so 
liable from this and other causes to sudden vibrations as that of 
the United States. Still as I have believed, that an existing Govern- 
ment is generally found on trial to be more powerful than was ex- 
pected, I had hoped if the administration referred to, had continued 
the vigorous and spirited conduct it had assvuned, and which I 
always imderstood emanated principally from yourself, that it might 
have carried by its own impulse the Nation along with it, and a 
happy result have been the consequence; but I am not only willing 
to admit this may have been a fallacious expectation, as most cer- 
tainly it would have been, had the public credit become as prostrate, 
and all national feeling as callous, as they seem to be at the present 
moment, but I can also very truly assure you, Sir, that I should 
receive more gratification from learning, that what I had considered 
as a mistaken policy, had resiilted from a concurrence of circimi- 
stances which it might have been unwise, perhaps impracticable 
to have resisted, rather than as I had before supposed from a deliber- 
ate course of measures flowing from a less imperative and controlling 
influence, — for I have too little reliance on my own opinions, 
pertinaciously to close my judgment against those of others, or to 
attempt to defend them when I may be convinced, they have been 
formed from hasty and erroneous conclusions. 

One of the few consolations with regard to my own political life 
which I enjoy is, that while receding from it, I have carried with 
me no feelings of personal animosity towards any human being 
with whom it has brought me into collision, and I can assure you, 
that sentiments of a very different description have been enter- 
tained by me towards yourself, even from a contemplation of the 
former periods of your Ufe, when you principally assisted in laying 
the corner stone of the independence of your Countrymen, and in 
giving birth to an empire, whose destinies I should delight to hope, 
might as yet emerge with splendor, from the dark and lugubrious 
clouds, which at present so distressingly shroud and envelop them; 
and also from your conduct at a still earlier period when you nobly 
breasted the torrent of popular passion, by shielding from the effects 
of a highly-wrought public indignation, and from the aspirations of 
revenge, a man, who whatever might have been his merits or de- 
merits, as an individual on the occasion for which he was arraigned, 
undoubtedly acted either in conformity with a sense of his official 
duty, or the orders of his superiors. 
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As little, Sir, unless I have been extremely unhappy, vmwittingly 
to myself in the expression of my opinions, can it be supposed that 
I would willingly trammel the fortunes of our Coxmtry with the 
vicissitudes of any permanent European alliance. It is true, that 
feeling a disposition in resenting the conduct of an Aggressor, to 
consider the quo animo of the Assailant, as much as his means of 
annoyance, I may have thought differently from yourself as to the 
power which merited our first attention; yet had the Nation been 
in a due state of preparation, and its Government in the hands of 
those who could control, and would direct, its resources efl&ciently 
and honestly, with a single view for the benefit of the whole, for the 
attainment of both reparation and security, and with a probability 
of success, my feeble voice would not have been withheld, had it 
been required for the support of any measures which would have 
avenged the wrongs, and obliterated the insults that have been 
heaped upon us by several of the Powers of Europe, during that 
momentous period which has occvirred since the erection of our 
Government, and the commencement of the French Revolution. 
The latter event seems now however, at least for a time, to have 
passed away, and if history should hereafter bear evidence, that it 
has buried along with the atrocities it engendered, that destructive 
alienation and contention, which it has been in a great degree instru- 
mental in producing and sustaining in our Country, we may in our 
retrospect of its effects, derive some benefit mingled with ovur regrets, 
from the severe lesson it will have taught us for the future. 

By your expressions of ancient regard for the deceased members 
of my family, as well as for the dispositions you have had the good- 
ness to express towards one of their few remaining descendants I 
acknowledge myself to be both highly gratified and indebted, and 
I beg you to be persuaded it would be a source of much satisfaction 
to me, should the latter not only be continued but increased. 

With sentiments of great consideration I have the honor to be, 
Sir, Your very Respectfully obliged and Obedient Servant, 

James Lloyd. 

Boston, February 6, 1815. 

J. Lloyd has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the letter 
of Mr. Adams, numbered 2, \mder date of the 6th current.^ 

The justification of "the missions to France" noticed in that 
letter Mr. Lloyd has never read, but will shortly advert to them with 
equal readiness and impartiality. In "a field of controversy" with 
Mr. Adams it was not, nor is it now, his design to enter. When put- 
ting on the armovir of a combattant, his object was, by performing 
1 Works of John Adams, x. 114. 
48 
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an act of justice, to volunteer his services as a friend, and not as 
an opponent. If in this wish he has failed, it ought, and can alone 
be imputed, to the ignorance and mal-adroitness, but not to the 
disposition or intention of the auxiliary. 

Mr. Lloyd' with much satisfaction presents his congratulations 
to Mr. Adams on the pleasing and xmexpected news of the day. 
He does this with the greater alacrity from the conviction, that no 
conditions of peace inconsistent with the interests or the honor of 
the Nation, would have been accepted by the American Commis- 
sioners, among whom he has no doubt, Mr. J. Q. Adams has had a 
distinguished influence; and he avails of this opportunity to remark, 
that of the conduct of that gentleman while at St. Petersburg, both 
as it respects his standing at the Imperial Court, and his attention 
to his countrymen, he has heard but one sentiment expressed, that 
of unqualified respect and approbation. 

Mr. Lloyd intends at a less inclement season of the year having 
the honor personally to pay his respects at Quincy, when Mrs. Breck 
and Mrs. Lloyd will also wait on Mrs. Adams, of whom they fre- 
quently make mention in terms of the most respectful remembrance, 
and with regret that a nearer vicinage does not exist between them, 
in order that they might be enabled to enjoy more frequently the 
pleasure of her society. 

Mr. Lloyd offers to Mr. Adams the Sentiments of his high and 
most respectful consideration. 

Boston, February 13, 1815. 

Sir, — I had the honor the last evening to receive yotir obliging 
letter of the 21st current.^ 

With the correspondence with which you have favored me, I 
should suppress my own sentiments without a motive for conceal- 
ment, did I not acquaint you that I have been both pleased, and 
informed — pleased with the independence of spirit, and vigour of 
intelligence, and freshness of recollection, which that correspondence 
eminently manifests; and informed by a correct narration of the 
secret history of an important poUtical period, which I had before 
known, only by its more obvious and ostensible outlines. Nor am 
I the less gratified by the opportunity it has afforded me, of judging 
of the character of the late President of the United States, from 
the fervent emanations of his own mind, rather than from the dis- 
colored vision of others. 

In the first mention of "St. Domingo and South America" in 
yoiu- letters £is connected with the sources of supply (real or imagi- 

' Works of John Adams, x. 126. 
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nary) for the then increasing expenditures of the United States, I 
had considered it intended, merely as an illustration of the destitu- 
tion of ways and means to prosecute an extensive and distant warfare; 
but from the renewed reference to those objects, I perceive some- 
thing more is meant than has yet met my eye, but I do not wish 
to impose a tax upon your kindness in the developement of it, further 
than may be both acceptable and perfectly convenient to yourself. 
Probably it might furnish a clue to an enigma I have never been 
able to resolve — the object of creating a large army for the purpose 
of waging war against France. 

Supposing naval expeditions for the purpose of permanent ter- 
ritorial acquisition to be wholly out of the question, situated as we 
then were, or now are, for an abundance of imanswerable reasons, I 
confess in such a war, I could never distinctly discern, the policy 
of raising a greater military force than woxild have been sufficient 
to keep aUve the tone of public sentiment, by garrisoning the promi- 
nent fortifications on the Seabord, supplying the needful number 
of marines for the Navy, and Iea-\dng a residue, adequate to afford 
a germ for the future military establishments of our Coimtry, when 
other occasions might caU for them. 

Not so, Sir, with that branch of national protection which you 
have termed your hobby, but which ought to be considered as 
furnishing one of the strong evidences of your patriotism and dis- 
cernment, in the selection, encouragement, and promotion of this 
comparatively cheap, and radical, and only effectual preventive 
defense of the Nation, and for the support and extension of which 
in any way, under any circumstances, and indeed in time of profound 
peace, reasons may be found as plenty as blackberries, and had they 
been listened to, and acted on, might I have beUeved at a former 
period, be found fully equal to the security of our commerce, and 
also under the existing circumstances, to have scourged France 
(intangible as she was to us in most points) into a greater respect, 
and better conduct than she subsequently manifested, and which 
with the appropriation of one third part of the expenditure, that has 
been for the greater part unprofitably, if not idly wasted during the 
last three years, might at the present moment, on our own Coasts, 
and in their immediate vicinity, have controuled the Navy of any 
other nation in the world, and bid defiance, ridiculous as the opinion 
has been pretended to be, even to the Colossal Maritime Power of 
Great Britain. 

For the perusal of the letter you were pleased to enclose to me, I 
am much indebted and offer you many thanks; you may be per- 
fectly assured a knowledge of its receipt, or of its contents has rested 
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and will rest, exclusively with myself. It is returned under cover 
lest you should have an early occasion to reply to, or otherwise 
use it. 

I fully enter into, and appreciate the feelings and wishes of the 
Writer, placed as he was, and which are very honorable to him. 

At present I happen to be much occupied, but from the very 
cursory consideration I have given the subject, I have taken a 
somewhat different, and perhaps less correct, though I regret to 
state, not more grateful view of the points adverted to, than that 
of this very able Negotiator. In the course of the ensuing week 
I hope to be more at leisure when I will have the honor to address 
to you a few brief remarks on the principal topicks to which the 
letter refers. 

And in the mean time. With sentiments of increased estimation 
And great respect, I am, Sir, Your obliged and obedient Servant 

James Lloyd. 

Boston, February 23, 1815. 

Sir, — In a former note returning the letter' with which you 
had obligingly favored me, I had the honor to offer you my con- 
gratulations on the termination of the war, without waiting to know 
what were the grounds of the Treaty which concluded it; because 
from the tenor of the previous correspondence, and my personal 
knowledge of nearly all the Commissioners, I felt a reliance, that 
the arrangement would not be a dishonorable, altho' I acknowledge 
my rejoicing was mingled with fear lest it should be, at least in some 
points, a disadvantageous one; and this expression of feeling I 
volvmteered with the more readiness, as the intelligence was received 
at a moment, when the national character had been splendidly 
illustrated by the recent atchievment at New Orleans. 

But I greeted the occurrence with smiles, principally, not because 
I expected it would bring, or restore to us all the benefits we pos- 
sessed under former treaties; but because I saw no chance but from 
this source, of happier prospects for the future; it was not however 
the storm that howled along the Lakes, or upon the seabord, that 
created the apprehensions of an instant, for the fate of the contest, 
but it was the hidden fire that was nmibling within our own bosoms, 
and which imder a continuance of the war, would I believe have 
made oiir Coxmtry the theatre of domestic convulsions, as well as 

' Two days after the signing of the treaty of Ghent, John Quincy Adams wrote 
to his father on the contest for the liberty to fish and to dry and cure fish within 
the exclusive British jurisdiction without an equivalent. The letter was shown 
to Lloyd, who prepared this reply. It is printed in part in Adams, Duplicate Let- 
ters, the Fisheries and the Mississippi, 210, but is now given for its intrinsic value. 
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of foreign warfare, and perhaps from its effects, have offered up 
some parts of it, as no very difficiilt prey to the mercy of the enemy. 

On this head I know, Sir, you had better hopes, and thought 
differently from me, and I have now only to say I am glad the 
experiment has never come to issue. 

As the price of the purchase of an escape from evils portentous 
as these, I considered it as probable, that the English Government 
might claim from us, the contested Eastern Islands, and interdict 
all trade between us, and her colonial possessions; and possibly 
still further, that she woiild endeavor to extort from iis the Coast 
fisheries aroimd her own shores; for on the magnanimity or friend- 
ship of Great Britain, or of any other Nation in matters of interest, 
I confess I never had the ability, to lash my imagination into any 
sort of dependance; but I did also cherish the belief, that none of our 
essential or important rights or liberties would be diminished or 
surrendered. Of the latter, the one of the greatest consequence in 
reference to its intrinsic value, and as derived from discovery and 
possession, and confirmed by a formal treaty stipulation, is un- 
questionably that to which you have referred, the Coast Fisheries 
on the shores of the British possessions in North America. 

These fisheries, as most advantageously secured to the United 
States by the treaty of 1783, and made at the time, as I have always 
imderstood, a sine qua non of that treaty, principally by one of our 
then ministers, offer an invaluable fxmd of wealth and power to our 
Country; one which has never been duly attended to, nor justly 
appreciated, but which if continued and improved, was destined 
to grow with our growth, and strengthen with our strength, and at 
no very distant day to extract the cream of the trade as well as the 
fisheries, and to render in a great measure dependant upon, if not 
tributary to us, all the British Atlantick possessions upon this 
Continent. 

In reviewing the recognition of this liberty, for the Inhabitants 
of the United States, to fish without limitation of time, on all the 
Coasts of Newfoundland which British fishermen shall use, and 
also on the Coasts, Bays, and Creeks, of all other, His Britannic 
Majestys Dominions in America, and with the exception of the 
Island of Newfoundland, to dry and cure fish, on the said shores, 
wherever unsettled, or where settled, with the approbation of the 
Proprietor or possessor of the soil; it is difficult to suppress a homage 
of respect, for the talents and prescience of the Negociators on the 
one side, in obtaining the recognition of such a right or liberty, or of 
surprise at the heedlessness or obtuseness of those on the other, in 
acceding to it, except under the presstire of some great necessity. 
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This liberty is in fact, looking at it in its naked state, and such 
in time of general peace it would have shortly proved itself to be, 
granting to a young, an increasing, a powerful and rival Nation, 
the ability to moor within a cables length of the shore, a cordon of 
foreign vessels around the seabord of the British Provinces of 
engrossing the better part of all the wealth they possessed, and 
setting at defiance the revenue laws, both of the Mother Country 
and the Colonies: for that vastly the larger part of the fisheries, as 
well as the more valuable of the supplies of these provinces would 
have found their way through this line of circumvallation, was as 
certain to happen, as the regular appearance of the American fisher- 
man on their Coasts. 

The prosecution of these Coast and Bay fisheries, altho' it had 
already become extremely advantageous, had undoubtedly reached in 
a very small degree, the extension and importance it was capable 
of attaining. The xmsettled state of the commercial world for the 
past twenty years, and the more alluring objects of mercantile 
enterprise which such a state of things evolved, served in point of 
immediate consideration and attention, to throw these fisheries 
into the background; but still until first checked by the system of 
embargoes and restrictions, and finally stopped by a declaration 
of war, they were silently, but rapidly progressing, and reaching 
an importance, which altho' generally unknown to our Country 
and its Statesmen, had become highly alarming to the Governments, 
and more wealthy Merchants of the Provinces, and was beginning 
to attract the attention and jealousy of the Cabinet of Great Britain 
towards them. 

The shores, the creeks, the inlets of the Bay of Fundy, the Bay 
of Chaleur, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Straits of Bellisle, and the 
Coast of Labrador, appear to have been designed by the God of 
Nature, as the great Ovarium of fish; the inexhaustible repository 
of this species of food, not only for the supply of the American, but 
of the European Continent. At the proper season, to catch them 
in endless abundance, little more of effort is needed, than to bait 
the hook and pull the Une, and occasionally even this is not necessary. 
In clear weather near the shores myriads are visible, and the strand 
is at times almost literally paved with them. 

All this was gradually making itself known to the enterprise 
and vigilance of the New England fishermen, and for a few seasons 
prior to the year 1808, the resort to this employment had become 
"an object of attention from the Thames at New London, to the 
Schoodic; and boats and vessels of a small, as well as larger size, 
were flocking to it from all the intermediate ports of the United 
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States. In the fishing season, at the best places for catching the 
Cod, the New England fisherman, I am told, on a Simday swarmed 
like flies upon the shores; and that in some of these years, it probably 
would not be an over-estimate, to rate the number of vessels employed 
in this fishery belonging to the United States, at from 1500 to two 
thousand sail, reckoning a vessel for each trip or voyage, and in- 
cluding the larger boat fishery; and this mmiber if the fisheries 
were continued, would shortly be still further, and very greatly 
extended. 

The nursery for seamen, the consequent increase of power, the 
mine of wealth, the accumulation of capital (for it has been justly 
observed that he who draws a cod-fish from the sea gives a piece of 
silver to his Country,) the controul over the British North-American 
Provinces, the efifect upon the trade and customs of the parent 
country, and the corresponding advantages to the United States, 
of which the enlargement of such an intercourse was susceptible, 
(for the stock of fish appears inexhaustible) you are much better 
able to conceive than I am to describe; but I with pleasvu^e point 
them anew for your consideration, as on many accounts presenting 
one of the most interesting public objects, to which it can be devoted. 

Lucrative however, and imposing in its individual and national 
bearings as this fishery was, and was to become, it was little known 
to the leading men of our country, and little spoken of by others 
even in Massachusetts, or among those who were actually engaged 
in it; and a knowledge of its existence, in any thing like its real 
extent, or future capability, was perhaps confined to not more than 
a dozen heads, (if so many) in the whole of the Southern and Western, 
and even middle divisions of the Union. 

The causes of its value and importance, not being a matter of 
greater notoriety here, are obvious, — it was an employment not 
only in the fishery, but in many instances undoubtedly in trade, and 
in an illicit trade with the British Inhabitants, in which independ- 
ently of the dread of competition, one of the inherent attributes of 
Commerce, publicity was most carefully to be avoided; those there- 
fore who were engaged in it, made no imnecessary promulgation of 
their employment, while their co-adjutors, the poorer Inhabitants 
of the Provinces, tasting equally its sweets and advantages, were 
alike disposed to keep silence with regard to it. But not so situated 
were the Provincial Governments, and the more wealthy of the 
Merchants of the sea-port Towns. They had become highly alarmed 
at the expansion of this fishery, and trade; jealous of its progress 
and clamorous at its endurance. The former saw their own con- 
sequence abridged, their Revenue intercepted, their people alienated, 
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envying the privileges and advantages of a neighboring nation, which 
their own systems would not permit them to enjoy, and witnessing 
their famous navigation act, the sheet anchor of their commercial 
supremacy, rendered in its local operation at least, a dead letter. 
They therefore of late years have repeatedly memorialized the 
Government in England respecting the fisheries carried on by the 
Americans, while the whole body of Scottish adventurers, whose 
trade both in imports and exports, and controul over the Inhabitants 
it curtailed, have turned out in full cry, and joined the chorus of 
the Colonial Governments, in a crusade against the encroachments 
of the Infidels, the Disbelievers in the Divine Authority of Kings, 
on the rights of the Provinces, and have pursued their object so 
assiduously, that at their own expense, as I am informed from a 
respectable source, in the year 1807 or 8, they stationed a watchman 
in some favorable position near the Straits of Canso, to coxmt the 
number of American vessels which passed those Straits on this 
employment, who returned nine hundred and thirty-eight as the 
number actually ascertained by him to have passed, and doubtless 
many others during the night or in stormy or thick weather escaped 
his observation. And some of these Addressors have distinctly 
looked forward with gratification to a state of war, as a desirable 
occurrence, which would by its existence annul existing treaty stipu- 
lations so injurious as they contend to their interests, and those 
of the Nation. With what degree of correctness this expectation 
has been entertained the future must determine, but unfortunately 
these murmurs and complaints reached England and were indus- 
triously circulated, about the time that our restrictive measures, 
inefficacious at best and rendered still more so from never having 
been fully executed, awakened an imusual and critical attention to 
the commercial connexion between the two Countries; and prob- 
ably the value and importance of this branch of it, is now at least as 
fully understood, and appreciated, on the eastern as on the western 
side of the Atiantick. 

Carried away by first impressions a large part of mankind become 
not unfrequently the dupes of misconception, and adhere to their 
opinions with a pertinacity proportioned to the time they have 
entertained them; from a source something like this, it has been, 
and is generally, I might almost say universally believed by the 
mass of our covmtrjrmen, that the right of fishing on the Banks of 
Newfoundland, or as it is popularly called, the Grand Bank, was 
the great boon acquired, as it respected the fisheries, by the 
treaty of 1783. While imquestionably the fisheries of the Banks 
of Newfoundland, no more belonged exclusively in possession, or 
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the right of controul, either to Great Britain or the United States 
than the air of Heaven is the patent property of both, or either of 
them, with the power to dole out its use to such other Nations, as 
agree to conform to the stipulations they may please to prescribe for 
its enjo3nnent, — if any thing was gained or secured on this head, 
it vmdoubtedly was, the Coast fisheries on the shores of the British 
Provinces. This is the fishery which will now come under discussion 
at least, if not into contest between the two countries. It is highly 
important that correct ideas of its value and extent should be enter- 
tained; and perhaps these could not be more perspicuously traced 
than by taking a relative view of it, compared with the mode of 
prosecuting and the importance of the Bank fishery. This I will 
now briefly attempt, confident if in doing it I shoxild be reiterating 
to you the communication of facts, of a knowledge of which you are 
already in possession, the motive will bring along with it its own 
sufficient apology. 

The Bank fishery is carried on in vessels generally of from 70 to 
90 ton, burthen, and manned with eight or ten men each. They 
commence their voyages early in March and continue in this em- 
ployment until the last of October, in which time they make two 
and sometimes three fares to the United States, bringing their fish home 
to be cured. The produce of these trips if successful, after paying 
the shoresmen the expense of making or curing, generally furnishes 
a sufficient quantity of dried fish to load the vessel for Europe. These 
vessels employed in fishing, require cables of from 160 to 180 fathoms 
in length, they must alwaj^ keep their sails bent to the yards, so as 
to be ready in case of accident to the cable, or to any of those adverse 
occurrences to which tempests, or the casualties incident to anchoring 
nearly in mid-ocean must expose them. They purchase salted clams 
for bait, which they procure at considerable expense and take with 
them from the United States. They fish night and day when the 
fish bite well, which is not always the case, and haul their cod in a 
depth of water of from 45 to 55 fathoms. After catching, they head 
and open the fish, and place them in the hold in an xmcured, and 
consequently in some degree in a partially perishing state, and 
after having obtained a fair or freight, return with it to the United 
States to be cured or dried and prepared for exportation; but before 
this is done, or they can be landed, the fish is always more or less 
deteriorated, becomes softer, and part of it makes an inferior quality 
of fish, called Jamaica fish, which is generally one third less in price 
than what is considered as merchantable fish. And the proportion 
of this Jamaica fish is much greater than it would have been, had 
the fish been dried and cured shortly after having been taken, as is 

49 
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the case with the Coast and Bay fishery; in addition to which, these 
vessels employed in the Bank fishery are unavoidably obliged to 
prosecute their business with a great comparative expense as to the 
wear and tear of their vessels, and loss of time, and with an increased 
degree of hazard, both as to safety and success. 

The Coast, and Labrador fisheries, are prosecuted in vessels 
of from 40 to 120 tons burthen, carrying a nvunber of men, according 
to their respective sizes in about the same proportion as the vessels 
on the Bank fishery. They commence their voyages in May, and 
get on the fishing groxmd about the ist of June, before which time 
Bait cannot be obtained. This Bait is furnished by a small species 
of fish called Capling, which strike in shore at that time, and are 
followed by immense shoals of Cod-fish which feed upon them. 
Each vessel selects its own fishing ground, along the coasts of the 
Bay of Chaleur, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Straits of BelUsle, 
the Coast of Labrador, and even as far as Cumberland Island and 
the entrance of Hudsons Bay, thus improving a fishing ground 
reaching in extent from the 45th to the 68th degree of North 
Latitude. 

In choosing their situation, the fishermen generally seek some 
sheltered and safe harbour or cove, where they anchor in about 6 or 
7 fathoms water, unbend their sails, stow them below, and literally 
making themselves at home, dismantle and convert their vessels 
into habitations at least as durable, as those of the Ancient Scythians. 
They then cast a net over the stern of the vessel, in which a suSicient 
number of Capling are soon caught to supply them -with bait from 
day to day. Each vessel is furnished with four or five light boats 
according to her size, and number of men, each boat requiring two 
men; they leave the vessel early in the morning, and seek the best, 
or a sufficiently good spot for fishing, which is frequently found 
within a few rods of their vessel, and very rarely more than one or 
two miles distant from it, where they haul the fish as fast as they 
can pull their lines, and sometimes it is said, the fish have been so 
abundant as to be gaft, or scooped into the boats without even a 
hook or line; and the fishermen also say, that the Cod-fish have 
been known to pursue the Capling in such quantities, and with 
such voracity, as to run in large numbers quite out of water, on to 
the shores. 

The boats return to the vessels about 9 o'clock in the morning at 
breakfast, put their fish on board and salt and split them, and after 
having fished several days, by which time the salt has been sufficiently 
struck in the fish first caught, they carry them on shore, and spread 
and dry them on the rocks or temporary flakes. This routine is 
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followed every day, with the addition of attending to such as have 
been spread, and carrjdng on board and stowing away those that 
have become sufficiently cured, until the vessel is filled with dried 
fish fit for an immediate market, which is generally the' case by 
the middle or last of August, and with which she then proceeds im- 
mediately to Europe, or returns to the United States. And this 
fish thus caught, and cured, is esteemed the best that is brought 
to market, and for several years previous to that of 1808, was com- 
puted to furnish three fourth parts of all the dried fish exported from 
the United States. 

This fishery was also about that time taking a new form, which 
would have had a double advantage both in point of profit and 
extension, for some of our merchants were beginning to send their 
large vessels to the Labrador Coast and its vicinity, to receive there, 
from small fishing boats they employed, or purchased from, cured 
fish, to load their vessels with immediately for Europe; thus saving 
so great an expense in getting the fish to market abroad, as wovild 
in a short time have given our merchants a command of the European 
markets, and would have also afforded an encouragement, to a small 
but very numerous boat-fishery, which from receiving the pay for 
their labor on the spot, could not fail to have been very greatly 
excited and increased; and enabling the persons concerned in the 
exportation from the coast, to receive at home the proceeds of their 
adventures from abroad, about as early as the Bank fish could have 
been put into a state, fit to be exported from the United States. 
In addition to which we were prosecuting a very productive salmon 
and mackerel fishery in the same vicinity, as most of the pickled 
fish of this description, we had received for some years prior to the 
war, were caught on those shores. 

This Coast fishery then, most highly important and invaluable 
as I think it must be admitted to be, even from the foregoing hasty 
and imperfect sketch of it, merits every possible degree of attention 
and effort for its preservation on the part of the Goverrmient of the 
United States. The refusal of the British Commissioners to renew, 
or recognize the stipulation of the treaty of 1783 respecting it, and 
the notification, I hope not formally given, that it would not here- 
after be permitted without an equivalent, are alarming indications 
in reference to the future peaceable prosecution of this fishery, 
and of the dispositions of tiie British Government with regard 
to it. 

The difference of expression used in the third article of the Treaty 
of Peace of 1783, as to the right of fishing on the Banks of Newfound- 
land, and the liberty of fishing on the coasts of the British Provinces 
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in North America, however it might have originated, affords a 
diversity of expression, which in the present instance will be seized 
upon, and be made to give to the Partizans of Great Britain, and 
of the Provinces, a popular colour of justice in support of their argu- 
ment, when they contend, as I think they probably will do, that 
in so important a compact, this variance of language could not have 
been a matter of accident, — that if precision in the use of terms in 
their most literal sense, is any where to be expected, it is certainly 
to be looked for, in an instrument which is to form the paramount 
law between two nations whose clashing interests have brought 
them into collision, and which is generally framed by men of the 
most distinguished talents of each party, the acuteness of whose 
perception is always kept in full play, by the contending pretensions 
they have respectively to consult and sustain, and that therefore 
a distinction was made, and was intended to be made, at the time of 
the Negotiation between a right derived from the God of Nature, 
and to be exercised on the common field of his bounty, the great 
high- way of Nations; and the liberty, permission, or indulgence, as 
they will phrase it, to continue the exercise of an employment on 
the coasts, at the very doors, and within the peculiar and especial 
jurisdiction of another Nation, — the one, according to this doc- 
trine, being a right inherent, and not to be drawn in question, the 
other a sufferance open to modification, or denial altogether, sub- 
sequently to a war, according to the will or the interests of the party 
originally acceding to it. 

This liberty, for the expression of the treaty, in the discussion 
between the two nations must be admitted, whether it operate ad- 
versely or favorably to us, rests for its continuance, either as we 
assert, on the ground of right, as an anterior possession and a per- 
petual franchise, or as the British will contend on the existence of 
the treaty of '83. The first ground is to be supported on the view 
taken of it in your own letter, and that which you had the goodness 
to communicate to me — and even on the second, admitting, pro 
forma, that a declaration of war, does ipso facto, abrogate all previous 
treaty stipulations brought into contest by it, unless tacitly or 
expressly renewed by a new treaty, to be an acknowledged principle 
of international law, still the right in question would I believe rest 
untouched, and unaffected; altho' I know not, with what degree of 
decision or determination, the negation of a future use of the 
Coast fisheries was brought forward in the negotiations at Ghent 
by the British Commissioners. 

But while on the one hand, the coupling the offer to treat for a 
renewal of the liberty of the Coast fisheries for an equivalent, with a 
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proposition to treat for a renewal of the right of the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi also for an equivalent, unless as has been 
suspected, they were made with the insidious purpose of obtaining 
an admission that both had already ceased to exist, shews the con- 
fidence they would wish to appear to entertain, in the soimdness of 
their position, that the war had extinguished both the right and 
the Hberty; for the former, the free Navigation of the Mississippi, 
if force of language and repetition are to have any weight, could not 
well have been placed on a stronger basis, — it being very expressly 
and expUcitly contracted for, in the treaty of '83, recognized in that 
of '94, and again mentioned in a provisional article in 1796: still 
on the other hand, the omission in the new treaty, to state that the 
treaty of '83 had expired, or been annulled, and a reference having 
been made to it in several instances, is a yet stronger evidence that 
they did consider that treaty as remaining in existence, and of 
consequence entitled to respect and observance, in all such of 
its provisions as had not been specially contravened in the new 
treaty. 

A hberty was recognized by the treaty of 1783 for the Inhabitants 
of the United States to prosecute the fisheries on the coasts of British 
North America, with the exception of the Island of Newfoundland; 
not only where the parties had been accustomed to use them, but 
where British fishermen not only did, but might thereafter, (that 
is subsequently to the date of the Treaty,) prosecute them, and 
this right, for it had now become a right of liberty, or use, demanded 
by the one party, and admitted and acknowledged by the other, 
was wholly without limits as to its dvuration, and could then only 
cease, or the limitation take effect, on the happening of one of three 
events, that is, by the surrender of the party possessing the right: 
the annulment of the Treaty which confirmed it, or by an usurped, 
and an unjustifiable exercise of pwwer on the one part, in defiance 
of the right, of the other, and in violation of those common prin- 
ciples of good faith which can alone regulate the intercourse between 
nations. But the surrender of this right has not been made, and 
will not be made by the United States, and the Treaty of 1783 
has not been annihilated by the existence of the war, because the 
Parties have not only, not agreed to abrogate it, but have expressly 
referred to it, and in the Treaty of Ghent made a provision to carry 
the stipulations as to boimdaries of the Treaty of '83 more fully and 
completely into effect. Now it being an uncontroverted principle 
of the law of evidence, that the whole mxist be admitted, if a part 
is received, unless some reciprocal and mutual agreement exists to 
the contrary, and as no such stipvdation does exist in the present 
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case, the Treaty of 1783 is as I shovdd contend, even by the shewing 
of the British Commissioners themselves, still in existence, with 
all the rights and liberties incident to it, and of consequence with the 
full, and free use, to the Inhabitants of the United States of the 
fisheries, as formally recognized, and secured, to the United States 
by that Treaty. 

This is the construction, whether to be supported on this ground, 
or any other, which I hope the Government of our Covmtry will 
maintain — it is a right most highly important to the eastern sec- 
tion, and indeed to the present, and future naval, and commercial 
powers of the United States, and shotild the British Ministry, or 
the Colonial Authorities attempt to interdict this fishery, as I think 
they now will, to the Inhabitants of the United States, the Govern- 
ment ought, and I trust will take, the most prompt and effectual 
measures, to obtain and enforce a renewal, or recognition of this 
right as it has heretofore existed. It is a gem which should never 
be surrendered, nor can it ever be abandoned by any Statesmen 
aUve to the interests of their Coimtry. Compared in its consequences 
with a free right of navigating the Mississippi, it is even a much 
more unequal stake, than woxild be "six french rapiers imponed 
against six Barbary horses." 

The right of navigating the Mississippi since the acquisition of 
Louisiana, and the possession of both sides of the River by the 
United States; and when the difficulties of the ascending navigation 
are considered, and the jealousy and inconveniences which the 
subjects of Great Britain must experience from attempting to avail 
of it, can be of little value to her, except as in its higher branches, 
and on the Missouri, it may facilitate the prosecution of the fur 
trade. This trade however altho' it employs a large number of 
persons never has been very important to the nation, and must from 
the operation of unavoidable causes gradually lessen and in the course 
of a few years probably recede altogether from the great rivers. 
She has therefore, notwithstanding the opinion of two of the Ameri- 
can Commissioners, and her own probable pretensions of fairness, 
given up nothing in point of value compared with the fisheries, 
which upon the same groimd she is vmdoubtedly desirous of fortify- 
ing herself in withholding. 

In compliance with the intimation you had given me, I have 
commented on this subject at much greater length even than I had 
contemplated at the outset, perhaps too minutely, when I recollect, 
that a part of it at least must be so much better understood at Quincy 
than by myself; but the account of the recent state of these fisheries, 
and the mode in which they were prosecuted I thought might not 
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be unacceptable to you. My inforaiation with regard to them has 
in general been derived from respectable sources on which I can 
rely, never having had any direct interest or concern in the fisheries 
myself. I have not attempted to apply the principles of public 
law to the questions respecting them, because the few books of 
this description which I possess are still at Washington, and since 
the risiag of the CouncU I have not had time to make any research 
elsewhere; and because I presume this part of the business will 
be placed under the hands of those who will have both the means, 
and*- the ability to do it ample justice. 

I had intended also in reference to the Treaty of 1814 to have 
made some few remarks on the interdiction it may occasion of a 
trade between the United States and the British Ports in India, and 
on its operation upon the contested boundary on our north eastern 
frontier, so far as regards the right of possession, to the Islands 
of Dudley, Moose, and Frederick in the Bay of Passamaquoddy. 
I have however already so unduly trespassed on your patience, that 
I will only not omit noticing them altogether. 

Both these objects attach to them some importance, but compared 
in point of value with the possession of the fisheries, perhaps in a 
ratio not much greater, than the bullion in the Mint at Philadelphia 
woxild bear to the ore in the mines of Peru. 

If it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that in the absence of treaty 
stip\ilations every nation has a right to controiil or interdict alto- 
gether to others a trade with its own Dominions; then this trade 
to British Ports in India, the agreement respecting it in 1794 having 
expired by its own terms, is perfectly within the regulation of the 
Government of Great Britain without any reference to our wishes, 
our profit, or advantage. It has gone, by oiu* omission to renew 
the treaty of '94, under which it was prosecuted with benefit, and 
was beginning to afford a new emolument to us, by our availing of 
the letter of the Treaty, which allowed a trade from British India, 
to "America," to prosecute a trade between Bengal and the Spanish 
and Portuguese ports in South America. This was a trade not con- 
templated at the time the Treaty was made, and the liberty to engage 
in it is not possessed by the English East India Company under 
its charter; but had Mr. Jays treaty been continued or renewed, 
I know not how the British Government, or the Company, could 
have got clear of the construction which permitted it to vessels of 
the United States. 

The direct trade to our own Ports, was advantageous to us, altho' 
principally carried on with specie, inasmuch as it gave employment 
to our large ships, to the most respectable of our navigators, and 
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the best of ovir seamen, as it consumed and took off considerable 
quantities of our provisions, and besides supplying us with cheap 
fabrics for domestic use, furnished us also with many important 
articles of export, which in small parcels, but in the aggregate to 
an important amount, eventually foimd their way to So. America, 
the West Indies, the Mediterranean and the North of Europe. We 
were also gradually feeling our way, and becoming possessed of 
a knowledge of some articles of export from hence, which the 
loftiness or the laziness of the Companys servants had over-looked. 
And although specie formed the principal part of the capital of these 
voyages, popular opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, this 
circumstance to my view, offered little or no objection to it; for I 
have no belief that such a trade in specie can be injurious to a coun- 
try, until the drain of it becomes so excessive, as materially to ad- 
vance the price of the precious metals, in consequence of the ab- 
duction of them, and when this is the case the disease will bring its 
own remedy, the trade will immediately stop of itself, because the 
profits on it have not been so large as to allow of its prosecution at 
any great additional expense. 

But as this trade to the British Ports in India furnished revenue 
to the English Government, — money and animation to the native 
manufacturers — as we generally received goods of a less valuable 
fabric than those prepared for the India Company; and as even 
in the opinion of some of the Governors General, I believe Lord 
Mornington and Lord Cornwallis, this trade was profitable to the 
EngUsh as well as ourselves, it is not improbable, after the fit of 
ill-humour may have passed away, that it will again return to us, 
from a sense of their own advantage in renewing it; without dis- 
covering trap d'empressement for its attainment, any opening for 
securing it on a treaty basis, should be embraced, as nearly on the 
terms of the treaty of '94 as may be practicable; for the voyage is 
both too distant and expensive to be undertaken upon occasional 
licences, or to depend upon the will or caprice of the local authorities 
in India. 

The contested Islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, are valu- 
able to us, as now possessing a population of from 2000 to 2500 
persons, and as affording greater facilities than the Main in prose- 
cuting the trade in Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris; of which there 
were received from thence in some years in vessels of the United 
States about 30,000 Tons, being three quarters of the whole quantity 
taken from the Bay of Fundy where it is principally foimd. The 
Islands are also valuable, from enabling us the better to carry on a 
boat fishery, principally in Pollock, a fish well adapted for the West 
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India market, and which are caught in great quantities in the cur- 
rents near those Islands. But the points of this subject must be 
now well vmderstood, as they have been vmder consideration in 
the papers, and between the State and General Govenmients, 
and the British Government and its Provinces, nearly since 
the peace of 1783, for the discussion respecting them began I 
believe with Governor Hancock in 1786, and has been continued 
under every administration of the General Government until the 
present. 

When at Washington I had made this subject a topick of inquiry, 
supposing it might come within the scope of my official duty to 
attend to it, but I will not now dilate on it. It is a question of right, 
not to be governed by the received principles of National Law, 
where Rivers form boimdaries, but by the fair construction of the 
Article which refers to it in the Treaty of '83, and lies I think in a 
nut-shell. If the ancient charter of Nova Scotia granted, in 1621, 
the jurisdiction exercised antecedently to the commencement of 
the Revolutionary War, and the old Maps of the Province can be 
brought in evidence in support of the British claim, the question is 
I think decided at once. If these things cannot be done, tiie Islands 
belong to us. 

The English view of the subject has been more distinctly stated 
in a work of Nathaniel Atcheson printed at London in 1808, than 
in any other publication I have seen. 

Feeling persuaded that in avowing the hope that all these objects 
may be disposed of in such a manner, as best to confirm the rights, 
and secure the interests of the United States, I shall unite fully in 
sentiment with yourself. 

I have the honor to remain. Sir, with great consideration Your 
very Respectful and Obedient Servant 

James Lloyd. 

PosTON, March 8, 1815. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
respected and highly interesting letters of the 6th ' and 9th of the 
present month with their enclosures; the latter of which I now 
return. 

While obliged by their communication I feel reluctant at trespass- 
ing so largely upon your time and retrospections, and beg leave again 
to reiterate the request, that you would not call them into exercise for 
my use at any other times than may be grateful to yourself. You 
will also permit me to assure you, that the transmission of original 

' Works of John Adams, x. 134. 
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papers can in no case be necessary, except it may be for the purpose 
of avoiding the trouble of recapitulating their contents, a quotation 
or reference by you. Sir, to any such documents would carry with it 
as entire a conviction of the authenticity of them, as if they had 
been signed in my presence. 

Your description of the character, and talents and views of Miranda 
is I believe perfectly correct. I saw him on his visit to the United 
States during the Revolutionary War, but never met him after- 
wards, and altho' I was at that time only a school-boy, the powerful 
impression he made on my mind is even now as vivid as if I had 
seen him within a twelvemonth. I think were he living and to pass 
me in the street I should recognize him at this day. He appeared 
to me as the most extraordinary, and wonderfully energetic man I 
had ever seen. I happened to be alone with my Father in his par- 
lour when Miranda called on him, where he rivetted me during 
his visit, and to this hour I recollect very distinctly the two topics 
of his conversation, the one, doubtless his darling theme, was the 
prospect of revolutionizing the Spanish provinces of South- America; 
the other, an expression of his disgust at the degree of liberty pos- 
sessed by the People of this Country, and the abuse of it which he 
had witnessed at some turbulent popular election in one of our 
Southern Cities, I believe at Baltimore. While commenting on 
these subjects with great vehemence of enthusiasm and severity 
of denunciation, and in a rapid impassioned and commanding elo- 
quence, with his whole frame in motion, and pacing the room with 
giant strides, he presented to my juvenile imagination, a new and 
apparently more elevated sample of the human character, and seemed 
capable of leading a People impatient of their Government, and ripe 
for its Subversion to any deeds of daring to which his ambition 
might direct them. From this strongly fixed remembrance, I fol- 
lowed for a time the account of his career with great interest. When 
he entered the Service of France in the command of one of the 
divisions of the Army of Dmnouriez, I pictured to myself the bril- 
liant role he was about to play, and when arrested I expected his 
course would have terminated on the scaffold, and knowing also 
his sentiments of Republican Govermnents, I had no great doubt 
but he might fully have deserved to do it. Both expectations were 
however erroneous, his army acquired nothing but disgrace, and he 
personally escaped from the guillotine. Before his last expedition 
from the United States he had sunk greatly in the public estimation, 
but if he at that time retained even the shadow of hisformer character- 
istics, the dastardly issue of it must have disappointed the coldest 
and least sanguine of his followers. 
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For a perusal of his well-written letter, and the precise and per- 
spicuous translation which accompanied it, I am much obKged. 
I regret the trouble which the latter occasioned, as I could have read 
the original with facility. 

The mention of the projects of Miranda, as they respected Great 
Britain, the United States and South-America in Mr. Bristed's 
hints on the bankruptcy of Britain, had escaped my notice or re- 
membrance; at its publication, the author whom I personally know 
politely sent me a copy of his work, but I had not recently perused 
it, having indeed considered it useful, from its multifarious collection, 
rather as a book of occasional reference, than as demonstrating the 
dogma it was intended to establish. The source from which I think 
he derived his information, would corroborate, if any further con- 
firmation were necessary, the existence of the projects which were 
contemplated by some leading American politicians of the period 
to which it refers; and those views to the mind of an enlightened 
Statesman I very readily admit, would independently of the ob- 
vious considerations of justice, very properly afford a subject of 
mature deliberation to determine, how far it might be expedient 
even on the score of future policy, for the United States to co- 
operate in the aggrandizement of one of the Great Belligerents, 
in stripping and plundering a third party, by entering into a war 
with its antagonist, and in furthering the attainment, and in some 
degree diverting an opposition to the accomplishment of its ob- 
jects; especially if the basis for the prosecution of the expedition 
promulgated by Bristed was the correct one, from which it wotild 
seem, little was to enure to the United States, but the honor of 
becoming one of the Dramatis Personae of the Tragedy, — of keep- 
ing the Floridas if they could, after they had taken them; and 
of furnishing its contingent of military force in a war both of in- 
vasion and conquest, for the benefit of the finances, and the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain. 

The morality of the transaction would unquestionably have 
been pretty much the same in '98 as in 1810 or '12, and the doctrine 
in both cases approximates a little too nearly to that which was 
attempted to be made the prop of the recent orders in Council to 
find an advocate in your present correspondent. 

At the moment of concluding this letter your favor of the 12 th 
has reached me. On the subject to which it relates, I have had for 
many years but one impression, without however possessing any 
particular knowledge of the circumstances connected with the 
negotiations which eventuated in the treaty of Peace of 1783, and 
with the narration of which I am obligingly furnished by your 
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letter; that understanding was, and still continues to be, that 
we were wholly indebted to Mr. Adams for the recognition and 
security of our right to the fisheries, a fact which is generally, I 
believe almost universally admitted in New-England, and which 
may I hope ever be held in honorable and grateful remembrance by 
his countrymen. This sentiment was in a former letter expressed 
in a less unqualified manner, because in a prior one from yourself 
Mr. Lawrences 1 name was coupled with the subject, and of the 
extent of his participation in it I was then ignorant. He is certainly 
entitled to the credit of having been open to conviction, of possess- 
ing integrity and manUness enough to support his opinions, and of 
being a party to the capitulation; but in the merit of having fought 
the battles which led to it, he can claim no share. 

With continued and very great respect I am, Sir, Your obliged 
and most obedient Servant 

James Lloyd. 

Boston, March 14, 1815. 

Sir, — Availing of the permission you have accorded to me I have 
to acknowledge the receipt of your several favors from the 26th to 
the 31st current ^ — the three enclosures covered by the former of 
them, I have now the honor to return. 

The original letters in the Patriot, relative to the missions to 
France, or the pamphlet publication of them, I have never read. 
Part of them were pubUshed during my absence from Boston, and 
to which circumstance, as well as to my not being a subscriber to 
that paper, it may in some measure be attributed, that they escaped 
my attention; and I am also ready to admit it, it may probably 
have been owing, to their having first appeared through a channel, 
not within the pale of the prevalent poUtical chvurch in Massachu- 
setts, (of which I am a parishoner, if not in all respects a commimi- 
cant), that they did not attract more of observation, and remark, 
within the small circle of my association. Not that I mean to have 
it inferred, that they could have appeared through any different 
ephemeral medium; for I fully admit the existence, as well on the 
one side as the other, of that narrow and illiberal interdiction of the 
press requiring a party imprimatur to give currency to any political 
sentiments it may publish, which both yourself and Mr. Randolph 
have so justly recognized, and reprobated. For the offer of that 
publication I am obliged, but I will not trespass upon yovur indvil- 
gence for it, as I can without doubt, and shall within a few days 
have access to it, either in the Pamphlet, or on the files of the Patriot 

1 Henry Laurens. ' Works oj John Adams, x. 139-152. 
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at the Athenaeum; an institution which does great credit to one of 
your connexions Wm. S. Shaw Esq. and which is also enriched, as 
I have been informed, by a very valuable collection of books belong- 
ing to your Son. 

Thus I again revert. Sir, a little too shamelessly perhaps you 
may think, to that sin of ignorance, which so easily besets not only 
the mass of our Countrymen, but myself, and to which I fear 
I should have to plead guilty when brought to the bar, even to 
the extent which my opponents might be disposed to urge against 
me. 

To almost every political occurrence there is more or less of secret 
history, and the friendly familiarity with which you have been 
pleased to address me, will I trust excuse, if not warrant my obtrud- 
ing a little of it, on you in the present letter. FeeUng gratified by 
the developements, and the fluent display of both antient and modern 
learning, rendered still more interesting by its adaptation to recent 
events, and the circumstances of our country, which your corre- 
spondence has not, and could not well fail to display, I had from 
the beginning distinctly marked out to my own mind, the course 
which it would be equally grateful and proper for me to pursue, 
even in the discussion of topics, on which my own sentiments should 
not precisely conform, probably to the better foimded opinions 
you might entertain: this course dictated to me to receive with 
much respect any communication you might be pleased to make; 
to avoid altogether the language and the feelings of a disputant; 
and to bear in mind what I have never felt any temptation to forget, 
that 1 was addressing one who deservedly ranked very high, among 
the most eminent of the Founders of the Liberty, the Patres Con- 
scripti of his Country, and this I was happy to notice was the course 
very frankly and honorably proferred to me by yourself in one of 
your late letters. 

To revert after this exordium to the secret history of the imim- 
portant occurrence to which I have before referred, you will permit 
me to observe, that on the receipt of Mr. Randolph's published letter, 
viewing it as a manifesto to the Public, probably principally calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Virginia, rather than as an address to me 
individually, and feeling an aversion from other occupations, or 
from apathy or indolence, and from a reluctance to get engaged 
in political epistolary squabbles, I had determined not publicly to 
reply to it. Personally I perceived nothing that required my doing 
it. But altho' I had come to this decision I did not rest wholly 
satisfied. He had in some degree be-littled that Section of the 
Country to which I more immediately belonged, and he had wantonly 
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gone out of his way to make an attack on a Gentleman in my esti- 
mation alike venerable for his age, and estimable for his public 
services, and to whom I felt indebted for a very handsome and volun- 
teer attention, rendered doubly grateful to me from being offered 
at the same time that he probably ranked me among the number 
of his poUtical opponents, i Thus I remained restless under my own 
silence, until a piece which appeared in one of our papers, stating 
that, "possibly the Gentleman to whom Mr. R. had addressed his 
letter might not feel it incumbent on him to become the champion 
of New England, and that possibly he might not like to enter the 
lists with an adversary so powerful in the use of the weapons of 
satire, etc." — caught my eye casually some days after its publication, 
and immediately reversed my determination. From the existence 
of these feelings, and this accident, the public have been taxed with 
the perusal of a long letter, and I am indebted to it for the present 
correspondence, for some notice and harmless misrepresentation 
in the public prints, to which I have paid very little regard or atten- 
tion; for a letter from a General Officer, and alsO one from a Lady, 
who probably derived some relief from the expression of feeUngs, 
not towards me, which it would have done her quite as much honor, 
not to have entertained, or have suppressed. 

In publishing a reply in the news-papers little excuse I am aware 
ought to be derived from the haste with which it was written, for 
altho' it was written hastily and in some respects even negligently, 
it certainly did give, and was intended to give, the honest and nearly 
unvarnished impressions of my mind at the moment, but if the ex- 
pressions it contained in relation to the missions to France have 
wounded your feelings as I fear they have, it is a subject of regret 
to me. In your last letter, you tell me. Sir, that after the publication 
of your letters in the Patriot, you did not expect that a slur would 
be cast upon those missions by any man of honour and intelligence, 
on the latter point, that of intelligence, in this immediate instance 
I certainly cannot avoid to join issue — coram judice hie est — and 
I must abide the sentence of the Court. But after observing that 
a greater degree of sensibility appears to have been excited, than 
perhaps the occasion required, I must be allowed to state, that I 
cannot perceive how honorable feelings can have been in any degree 
outraged, or even implicated in this question, — following your 
example in illustration, let me ask, how stands this case. Sir? A 
leading political measure of a great Public Functionary becomes a 
subject of discussion, and of contrariety of sentiment in the public 
estimation. On the one side the expediency of the measure is doubted, 
* The reference is to John Adams. 
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or to take the strongest ground, is absolutely and unreservedly 
condemned, by a man little known, and perhaps little conversant 
with the minute history of the period to which it relates, and who 
does not take the trouble to assign even a single reason for his 
opinion, and this too, at the same time and with the same ink, with 
which he expresses a general respect and confidence in the authority 
from which that measure emanated; thus is one side of the question 
situated, I cannot say supported; on the other, the measure is 
adopted by the highest organ of the Nation, is supposed to have 
been successfully carried into effect, and is elaborately sustained 
by a detailed appeal and exposition to the Public by its author, an 
habile and veteran Statesman in nearly a hundred pages; — what 
must be the result of such a collision of sentiment, where the dis- 
parity of authority, and the means of judging, are like a mountain to 
a mole-hill, it is almost needless to ask. One or two things must 
inevitably exist: either, the comparatively rash political Tyro, 
must submit to pay the forfeit of his ignorance or presumption; or, 
the measure itself is not so firmly based, upon a recognition of that 
general and immoveable fitness, which its advocates from a reliance 
on their own perceptions and convictions may suppose it to be; but 
let the weights perponderate as they may, I cannot discern how the 
discussion of a topic which implicated no man's motives, nor im- 
peached any one's integrity, and which after seventeen years have 
passed away must stand upon its own merits, tested by its effects, 
can be considered as mingling any thing dishonorable in the opinions 
which have been formed with regard to it. 

My sentiments respecting the missions to France owed their 
durability, probably in some degree to my respect for the source 
from which they emanated, and that source was yourself, Sir. The 
excitement which existed in the Northern States in 1798 flowed 
scarcely from any other fountain, and delighting in its exhibition, 
I could not, (while unadvised of the clogs and discordance of the 
domestic machinery of the Government) well reconcile it to my 
belief, that so able and experienced a Politician, whose acquaintance 
with the vibrations of popular opinion had been too intimate, and 
too long continued, to suffer him to mistake the meteors of the night 
for the appearance of Aurora, would have sounded the tocsin of 
alarm, and awakened a Continent to Arms: unless he had first been 
thoroughly certain of the ground on which he bxiilt his System, and 
been convinced of his own power and ability, opposition notwith- 
standing, to have carried his measures into effect. I had hoped 
and believed, perhaps biased by my wishes, that this might have 
been won by a steady adherence to the same policy: but it was not 
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the actual collision with France merely as France, that I considered 
as of material importance, for situated as the parties were to each 
other, this must have been very transient and unfrequent, but it 
was the incidental and attendant circumstances that presented 
many charms to my contemplation, collision however rarely it pre- 
sented could occur nowhere but upon the water, and of its issue I 
felt no doubt; the privation of an intercourse with France, situated 
as she was, coiild be of little importance, and to compensate for 
that, our national feelings and pride of character would have been 
called into action. Our naval establishment especially, I had hoped 
might have been preserved and extended by it, for of its future 
extension and application I have no anticipations but brilliant and 
welcome ones; for not .expecting before the arrival of the Millenium, 
which is to convert into one great Paradisaical family, all the mem- 
bers of the human Race, that the passions will cease to operate, or 
the Lion lie down with the Lamb, I confess I had much rather have 
the United States, in good hands, play the r61e of Judah, than that 
of Issachar, a strong ass crouching between two bvirthens, and by 
a due application of the ultima ratio, as occasion might require, 
becoming themselves Lords of the Ascendant, instead of sinking 
into the submissive dupes, of the jealousy, the intrigue, or the con- 
tumely of any other Powers. But that all this, a persistence in the 
war with France, as the grovmd work of these results, might have 
been difficult, perhaps impracticable to have effected, your forcible 
description of the state of our Governments and of the Coimtry at 
the time, furnish very powerful evidence — this state of things was 
undoubtedly the material obstacle in plajang out the game; the 
Miranda episode could I think have had very little effect upon any 
decision connected with it; for I should imagine that no man, whose 
grade of intelligence was superior to that of the Chiefs of Noohahee- 
vah, could have counted on it for a moment, as the basis of any 
important national position. 

The articles of association between Sucre, and Salas, and Miranda, 
with which you have favored me, I have perused with equal atten- 
tion and amusement, but I cannot reconcile it to my belief, that 
such a man as William Pitt, who sustained his own system, good or 
bad, through a period of unexampled difficulty, and with an extent, 
if not violation of principle, which no British minister since the 
revolution of 1688 has dared to attempt, could seriously listen to 
such skimble skamble stuff as the propositions of Sucre and his 
associates, — thejagents of the Junta, of Deputies, of the Cities, and 
Colonies of South America, who re-assembled in such numbers at 
Madrid (in neither of which places could they have whispered a 
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syllable of a revolutionary project, but at the expense of the heads 
that uttered it,) as to make it important that they should receive 
a report at an early day from Paris, in order that these Deputies 
might separate at Madrid and disperse themselves, over the im- 
mensely extended provinces of South America, in order there to 
prepare a grand and simultaneous revolutionary explosion! That 
these famous soi-disant Delegates, accredited by no signatures but 
their own, should agree to open the navigation of the Lake Nicara- 
gua, and to unite by the Straits of Panama, the Pacific and At- 
lantick Oceans, form a connexion between the Bank of Mexicoand 
that of England, to support the latter, and should undertake to pay 
Great Britain not only an adequate subsidy for her military con- 
tingent, but also gratuitously to present to her a sxmi in metallic 
medium, equal to the extinction of a considerable part of her National 
Debt, when these propounders and boimtiful contractors could 
probably with difficulty muster money enough among themselves 
to pay the bill of their washerwoman, presents such a tissue of 
absurdities, as to make it at this day hardly creditable that any 
man of common sense could attempt to dupe his political contem- 
poraries with it. Possibly Mr. Pitt if he ever gave any encourage- 
ment to the project, might have over-estimated the extent of dis- 
affection which existed in the Spanish Colonies, and been willing 
to have amused Miranda, and not to check its progress, in order that 
if it attained any head, he might avail of it for the depression of the 
old continental Powers and the advancement of Great Britain; 
objects, to which British Statesmen have long been sufficiently 
alive. Possibly even, he might give a coiuleous and significant 
reception to any hints respecting it from the American Minister; 
instruct his Jesuits to put the mine in train, and be very willing, 
while his own remained perdue, to let the American Govermnent 
commit itself in the project.* 

To me, the whole scheme appears inferior only in simplicity, and 
about upon a par, with the magnificent proposition of Doctor Thorn- 
ton of the Patent office, at Washington, whom perhaps you may 
recollect: which was, that we should conquer and over-run all South 
America, unite the two Continents in one Grand Republican Govern- 
ment, to be placed under the surveillance, and legislation, of a Con- 
gress of Deputies from all the Cities, and all the States, not only of 
South, but also of North America, who shovild hold a permanent 
sitting on the top of Mount Chimborazo, twenty thousand feet 
above the level of the Sea; no doubt expecting, that their deliber- 

• See Robertson, "Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish 
America," in Report of the American Historical Association, 1907, i. 189. 
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ations, pour le bonheur du genre humain, would be sublimated in 
a ratio, proportioned to their elevation above the ordinary regions 
of mortality. 

I agree with you entirely, Sir, that a state of peace, if to be pre- 
served without the sacrifice of important rights or interests, and an 
exemption from intimate European connexions form the leading 
features of the policy of the United States in their foreign relations; 
they are doctrines which when occasion required I have never failed 
to advance, but I acknowledge I do not accord with you in opinion, 
that we should look towards France as our natural ally under almost 
any circumstances; natural alliance must spring from something 
like natural affection, or if this is too literal, from intimate connexion, 
or if still a more remote definition be preferable, from a reciprocity 
of interests and services. Now upon none of these bases does it 
appear to me, that a strict union between the two countries can 
be cemented. The difference of language, of reUgion, of habits, must 
nearly as effectually prevent an amalgamation of their feelings, as 
if the People of the one nation were black, and the other white. 
In war, on our own soil we are, or ought to be, and if we are not 
foreign alliance would not make us so, the dominant Power over any 
force that could be brought against us. Her assistance on the shore 
we therefore do not want, and oxirs to her we could not give, if she 
required it. 

France is not, and cannot be for many years, if at all, an essen- 
tially great Naval Power. She may renovate her resoiurces and 
hereafter have money to build ships, and she may build them, but 
she has not colonies to any considerable extent, she has not the 
fisheries, the mercantile spirit, her People have not the habits. 
Nature has denied them the harbours that would create seamen, 
and make her speedily a very important maritime nation; as a 
long period probably must elapse, before the distractions of the 
British Empire will again paralize her supremacy or permit France 
to shew her head in any force upon the waters; on the ocean there- 
fore she can afford us but little assistance, on that element we must 
depend upon ourselves for our protection, and if a knowledge of 
this necessity should quicken our exertions in preparing the means 
of doing it, we ought to hail it as a blessing. 

In commerce with France, we can have no very intimate con- 
nexion, happily situated herself, with a fertile country, a good cli- 
mate, and an industrious, cheerftil, and economical population, she 
has few wants either of convenience or luxury that we can supply, 
nor has she any thing to give us in return worthy of our acceptance, 
— her Brandies, her Silks, or her smuggled watches and laces, would 
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neither improve our health, invigorate our persons, nor amend our 
morals. 

France has with us no irradicable principles of civil liberty imbued 
in her existence, as I trust we have in oiurs. After five and twenty 
years of Revolutionary spasms arising from the corruptions of her 
former Government, and attended too with circumstances of great 
horror and suffering, her People sit down as quietly, and as debonair, 
under "Le Roy le veut" of Louis le Desire (comme on I'apelle,) as 
imder that of Lewis the XlVth. There is therefore no comjnon 
lien, no mutual bond of attraction subsisting between the two 
nations to ensure their affection, or imite their interests in any thing 
like a natural, or beneficial permanent alliance, a temporary one 
undoubtedly we shall have when the circumstances of both Powers 
relatively to others may render it eligible. 

It is true France assisted us in our Revolutionary struggle, for 
which I am willing to be grateful to her without cavilling at the 
motives from which that assistance originated, but that contest has 
passed away forever, similar exigencies never can again occur. It 
is true also that it may be for the interest both of France and the 
United States to controul and keep in check the paramount pride 
and power of Great Britain, but located as the Parties are, even in 
this effort France and the United States could render each other but 
little assistance. If attained at all it must in a great measure be 
effected by us single handed, and were it even needful that we should 
follow the example of the Romans and teach our oarsmen their 
duty by rowing in the sand, if the power of the coimtry were steadily 
and judiciously directed, I should not despair of the ultimate ac- 
complishment of the object. In addition to all this I confess to you. 
Sir, so far from considering France as a natural, or if you please, an 
Honest Ally for this Country, that " timeo Danaos et dona ferentes," 
has had both a long, and powerful influence on my mind, and I have 
seen nothing from the conduct of the Compte de Vergennes at the 
peace of 1783 to the present moment to remove it. 

Our Constitutions of Government no one is better able to appre- 
ciate than yourself. Like other human productions they have their 
defects, and without any reference to the idiotical clamour about 
Royalty, which no man unaccomodated with a blister and a straight 
waistcoat can for a moment suppose to be adapted to this country, 
I think I should be very willing to leave those defects to your amend- 
ments, if you had the power to carry them into effect, and even as 
these constitutions at present exist, I have little doubt, if adminis- 
tered honorably, nationally, and not locally, upon the broad princi- 
ples of public good, and not of party predominance, that they may 
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be made to contribute to the welfare and proq)erity of the Country. 
And altho' I do not agree with the Poet who tells us, 

For forms of Govemment let fools contest, 
That which is best administered, is best, 

yet I should be very sincerely glad to find our own so well adminis- 
tered, as to put all contest with regard to it at rest forever. 

Requesting you to pardon this long letter which I have endeav- 
ored ineffectually to make shorter, and for which I may probably 
g£un a better reception, by assuring you that it is not my intention 
to make a future similar trespass upon your patience, 

I have the honor to be. Sir, very truly Yotu: Respectful and 
Obedient Servant 

James Lloyd. 

Boston, April 7, 1815. 

I take the liberty to enclose a very excellent essay on the right of 
the U. S. to the fisheries which has appeared in a Connecticut paper, 
and which perhaps might not otherwise meet yovur eye. 

At the moment of closing this letter your obliging favor of the 
5th has been handed me. The enclosiures it contained I will return 
vmder a separate cover tomorrow. 

Respectfully, J. Ll. 

J. Lloyd has the honor to return with his respectful compliments, 
the papers received in Mr. Adams' favor of the 5th inst.^ Of Bap- 
tiste Irvine he has no knowledge except that he is an imported 
Uliminatus, benevolently working for the instruction of the benighted 
Inhabitants of the United States, who fulfils his vocation with about 
the same degree of zeal and scurrility as have been manifested by 
many of his Compatriots, and that he exercises, this his m6tier, 
with as little discretion, as on his appearing in the gallery of the 
Senate Chamber shortly before Mr. Ll. left Washington, to expose 
himself to a justly deserved, and well-applied, parliamentary cas- 
tigation from Mr. Crawford, the present Minister of the U. S. at 
Paris. 

April 8, 1815. 

Mr. Lloyd has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Adams 
respected favor of the 22nd cvurent and the interesting enclosure it 



' Works of John Adams, x. 155. Irvine wrote as editor of the Whig, a Re- 
publican daily paper issued in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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communicated from Colo. Smith.' None of the inhabitants of the 
United States are entitled to more of the respect of the American 
Republic, than the Citizens of New York, for the enlightened, and 
patriotic regard, they give to the extension, and expansion, of those 
imrivalled advantages, which the bounty of the giver of every 
good gift has either accorded to them, or placed within their easy 
attainment. 

On this head Mr. LI. had intended to have dilated more fully, but 
he has delayed it tmtil he is on the point of leaving town for Rhode 
Island for a few days and will not retain the letter of Colonel S. 
imtil his return. 

Future Generations will witness the City of New York as the 
central point of an immense chain of water communication from 
Hudsons Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, flowing through regions of im- 
bounded wealth and power and of countless nimibers, and along 
with it, may also witness the American Repubhc, or its successor, 
the Mistress not only of the Ocean, but of the World. 

The news of the day creates much speculation. That the military 
mania and talent of the effective part of the French nation should 
induce it to prefer King Stork to King Log, is perhaps not incredible, 
but the dettoHment of the drama appears too complete for the time 
of its enacting. 

Mr. Lloyd has the honor to present to Mr. Adams his most re- 
spectful compliments. 
Boston, April 27, 1815. 

To John Qtjincy Adams. 

Boston, July 26, 182*. 

Deak Sir, — It was only on my return yesterday from a long jour- 
ney of eight weeks to Lake Erie, that I received yoiu: favor of the 
15th inst., which but for this circumstance would have been replied 
to immediately on its reaching this place. 

It so happens, that a copy of the letter to which you refer, is not 
at the moment in my possession, but I will not delay writing you, 
imtil I can procure and revise it. The letter was not written with 
any anticipation of its publication, and probably therefore, with 
less attention as to its style, and possibly also, as to its arrangement, 
or some of its expressions, than it would have received, had a differ- 
ent destination been contemplated for it.* Such however as it is, it is 

' William Stephens Smith. 

' The letter on the fisheries, p. 380, supra. No revision appears to have been 
made. 
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freely, in whole, or in part, with the name of the writer, at yoiu: 
command, in any way in which you may deem it expedient to use 
them, in the controversy in which you are now engaged, or for any 
other purpose.* 

In reference however to the former, I have heard but one opinion, 
which is, that without any additional auxiliary testimony, it can 
eventuate only in the demolition of your opponent. 

Having incidentally mentioned my tour to the Lakes, I will not 
forbear briefly to state that it has been the most interesting journey 
of my life, having performed it, somewhat at leisure, and rested for 
a few hours at many of the most prominent points on the route. 
In the prosecution of it, I nearly followed the course of the most 
magnificent National work, with reference to internal improvement, 
and futiire usefulness, which has to my perceptions, strong as the 
assertion may appear, ever been undertaken; I mean the Great 
Western Canal, and with the desire of obtaining a better knowledge 
of which, and of the Country it penetrates, I took the advantage 
of being transported on its waters about sixty miles in one of the 
canal boats now in operation, at the rate of four miles in the hour 
without the variance of as many minutes, including the ascending 
and descending locks, to pass through each of which, required a 
space not exceeding in any instance six minutes. 

This noble improvement intersects a country, fertile in many 
parts of it as that of Flanders, and improving in richness and beauty 
as you recede from the seabord; rapidly settling and becoming 
ornamented, with Towns and Villages, chiefly springing up imder 
the active and inteUigent enterprize, industry, and economy of a 
New England population, carrying with them, the excellent habits 
of their ancestry, and displaying in their proud coat of heraldry, 
the honor of their descent, by shewing, that the steeple, and the 
school-hoxise, wherever they go, are stUl among the first, and most 
anxious objects of their protection and their efforts. 

Utica, Auburn, Geneva, Canandaigua, Batavia, Buffaloe, and 
Rochester, are very flourishing settlements, which would even now 
stand a fair comparison with nearly any other Towns in our In- 
terior, the two latter I think being destined at no very distant period, 
to contain large trading communities, and the first named of them, 
probably to become a great city. While the Metropolis of the State, 
may in the course of perhaps not more than half a Century, even 
numerically vie, with its great European commercial rival; for by 
that time, scarcely a surplus bushel of wheat will be grown, or a 
barrel of provisions packed, within fifty miles of the Canal, or the 

1 Adams' controversy with Jonathan Russell. 
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smaller Lakes, or of Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, or Superior, 
with the immense Coimtries and water courses with which they 
are connected, but will be wafted to its warehouses, and made trib- 
utary to its growing greatness. For so impressed am I, of the incalcu- 
lable importance, of this inland water commimication, I have a full 
confidence, that even in ten short years, in the season of transporta- 
tion, this main artery of agriculture, and of commerce, which gives 
to the farmer five hvmdred leagues distant from his ultimate market, 
nearly all the facilities of him, who is resident within twenty miles of 
it, with many advantages with regard to soil and expense which the 
latter cannot possess, and which abimdantly compensate the in- 
creased cost of transportation which must be incurred; will be 
bridged with boats, laden with produce, from Lake Erie, to the 
Hudson. 

But gratifying as these anticipations are, they were not the most 
exhilarating views, which the scene presented, those which exceeded 
them, and cherished a pride which every one delights to nourish, 
arose from the developement of the resovu-ces of our Country, and 
from seeing, that even at this period, one twenty-second part of it, 
possesses within itself, materials of greatness exceeding those of 
several modern empires. 

Still another view was yet more imposing. It was the indisso- 
luble chain of interest with which this Canal connected, and bound 
together, the rich Countries of the West, with their hardy, and 
I have ever thought, frank, and generous (and hereafter dense) 
population, with those on the Atlantic, and which would make it 
as impracticable, until endless numbers, and wealth, deterioration, 
and corruption, should have undermined aU our principles and in- 
stitutions, to remove one pillar from the support of that splendid 
dome which o'ershadows us, as to uproot the foundations of the 
earth. 

And in this view it was, that I have called this work a National 
one, for by whomsoever its expense is borne is immaterial, in its 
effects it can be nothing less. 

Praying you to excuse these remarks which the subject that has 
most recently occupied my mind has elicited, and which crude, and 
hasty as they are, I shall be much mistaken in my estimation 
of your character, if they will not be in some degree acceptable to 
you, 

I am with sentiments of great respect. 

Your Obedient Servant, 

James Lloyd. 
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To John Quincy Adams. 

December 25, 1824. 

Dear Sir, — In making the reference which I did the last evening, 
to the restriction from trading with the natives of the N. W. Coast 
in spirituous liquors, arms, and munitions of war, contained in the 
Convention with Russia, I was induced to do it, by the apprehension, 
that it would deprive the merchants of the U: S: of their most al- 
luring articles of traffic with the Indians on the "unoccupied part 
of the Coast;" that as all the important i\xr trade on the coasts of 
the Pacific, is prosecuted north of 51° N. L. it would nearly deprive 
us of that traffic altogether; and that as Great Britain had not be- 
come a party to this Convention, what would be abstracted from us, 
would be thrown into her hands, and go far to give her a virtual 
monopoly of that valuable commerce. 

My intention was to have asked you, had the occasion permitted, 
whether, as in the communications from Mr. Middleton,i it is stated, 
that Great Britain is wilUng to accede to this arrangement, it 
might not be expedient, for the Senate to ratify the fifth article 
contingently; that is, to take effect whenever a like provision 
should be agreed to by Great Britain; which if I correctly un- 
derstand Mr. Middleton, he expected would be the case before this 
period. 

Had it been practiciible, it would have been much better had 
the article been wholly omitted in the Convention, but as it is 
stated to be a sine qua non, I presume that could not have been 
done. 

The inference with regard to the right of Russia, after the ex- 
piration of the ten years of mutual trade to exclude us from any 
participation in that north of 54. 40 N. L., is in my mind an un- 
favorable one; in this perhaps I may be mistaken, altho' I have 
little doubt it is the construction, which will be hereafter contended 
for by the Russian Government.* 

Yovir reply in any way most convenient to you to these sugges- 
tions, will much oblige, Yoiu: very Respectful and Obedient 
Servant, James Lloyd. 

Professor Hart submitted for publication a paper by Wilbur 
H. Siebert of the Ohio State University on 

' Henry Middleton, of South Carolina, who was Minister to Russia, April, 
1820, to September, 1830. 

» See American State Papers, Foreign Relations, v. 432. 
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The Colony of Massachusetts Loyalists at Bristol, 

England. 

The port of Bristol, England, early became a resort of Ameri- 
can loyalists, and continued so both during and after the 
Revolution. Thomas Hutchinson, recently governor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and himself a fugitive in England, made a brief 
visit there with his son Elisha on January 10, 1775, and 
found another New England refugee, one of the Waldos, already 
living there. After viewing the town, the governor declared it 
to be "well accommodated with well built houses for lodgings," 
but outside of three or four small squares he discovered no 
elegant residences "fit for a first-rate tradesman to live in." * 
The attractiveness of Bristol for Americans was expressed by 
Hutchinson after a second visit, which he made to the place 
over two years later, when he remarked significantly: "The 
manners and customs of the people are very like those of the 
people of New England, and you might pick out a set of Boston 
Selectmen from any of their churches." * The fact that living 
was cheaper there than in many other communities was an ad- 
ditional attraction of weight. 

Already in 1775, loyaUsts were landing at Bristol or passing 
through on their travels about the country. Col. Benjamin 
Pickman of Salem arrived in April or May, having sailed from 
his home town five weeks earlier.' A Boston shipmaster, by 
the name of Johnson, also came in this year with his wife and 
children;* and before the summer was over a group of New 
Englanders, consisting of "Mr. Amory and wife, Quincy, 
Greene, Sears, and Callahan and wife," visited Bristol — 
probably having Just arrived from America — and thence 
made an excursion to Aylesbury, the place where Sir Francis 
Bernard was then residing.* Before the lapse of the year, the 
nucleus of a loyalist colony had formed at Bristol, its members 
being James Boutineau and family of Boston, one of the Auch- 
mutys, Mrs. Borland and family of Cambridge, one of the 
Waldos, already mentioned, and possibly others.' During the 

* Hutchinson, Diary and Letters, i. 346. ' Ibid. u. 148. 
' Stark, Loyalists of Massachussetts, 266. 

* Hutchinson, Diary and Letters, n. 271. 

' Ibid. I. 513- • Ibid. i. 536; n. 18. 
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next two years this group was evidently growing, for the 
Salem refugee, Samuel Curwen, who was an occasional visitor 
at Bristol and at times a resident there, mentions additional 
names of his fellow colonials who were living in the town.^ 
Under date of September 29, 1777, he reports having spent 
the evening at Mr. Henry Barnes', "where he took tea with 
thirteen Americans"; ''■ and a week later he writes to his friend, 
the Rev. Isaac Smith at Sidmouth: "The number of our country 
folks here is eighteen, viz.: Mr. Boutineau and lady, Mr. 
Benjamin Faneuil and lady. Judge Sewall and lady, Mr. Barnes 
and lady and neice, Mr. Fenton and daughter and son, Mr. Fr. 
Waldo, Mr. Timmins, Col. Hatch's two daughters at school, 
and myself." ' 

The variation in names given by Mr. Curwen in his references 
at various periods to calls, teas, dinners and evenings at quad- 
rille, shows that the loyalist circle in Bristol was enlarging, al- 
though removals to other towns and occasionally death tended 
to keep down the niunber. It is also noteworthy that the 
names which appear in Curwen's Journal are almost exclu- 
sively those of exiles from Massachusetts. From other sources, 
however, we know that loyahsts from other American colonies 
dropped into Bristol, though there is no evidence to show 
that they became permanent residents there. In Decem- 
ber, 1778, Judge Howard (probably Chief Justice Martin 
Howard of North Carohna) arrived from New York; * late 
in the following July, Lieutenant Governor William Bull 
of South Carohna was in Bristol;* as was also Peter Van 
Schaack of Kinderhook, New York, about three and a half 
months later still.* 

Two years after the list of eighteen names given above, 
Curwen begins (September 24, 1779) a new series of entries 
relating to Bristol: the new names are readily recognized as 
those of Massachusetts loyahsts.^ In a letter written April 
19, 1780, Curwen presents another census of Americans in 
Bristol as follows: "Col. [Thomas] Oliver [late lieutenant 
governor of Massachusetts] and six daughters; Mr. R. Lech- 

• Curwen, Journal and Letters, 74, 76-77, 78, 141, 143-144. 
2 IbU. 15$. ' Ibid. 156. 

* Sahint, American Loyalists (ed. 1847), 369; CuTwtn., Journal and Letters, ioj. 
' Hutchinson, Diary and Letters, u. 260. •■ Ibid. 293. 

' Curwen, Journal and Letters, 221, 224-226, 235, 236. 
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mere, his brother Nicholas, wife and two daughters; Mr. John 
Vassal, wife and neice. Miss Davis; Mr. Barnes, wife and neice; 
Mr. Arbuthnot; Mr. Nathaniel Coffin, wife and family; Mr. 
Robert Hallowell, wife and children; Judge Sewall, wife, sister, 
and two sons; Samuel Sewall, with his kinsman, Mr. Faneuil, 
and wife; Mr. Francis Waldo and Mr. Simpson, together with 
Mrs. Borland, a son and three daughters." Curwen concludes 
his Kst with the statement: "I send this by young Gardner, 
who with Mr. Leavitt and Capt. Carpenter leaves us to-morrow, 
and will shift for their passage to America as they can." ^ Ac- 
cording to this census, the Bristol colony had now reached 
between forty and fifty members. 

The list could not have been complete: for George Inman 
and wife of Philadelphia arrived in Bristol from London in 
March, or about a month before Curwen wrote the letter above 
quoted. There they remained "for the greater part of the time 
till after Christmas." Mr. Iimnan relates that he and his wife 
met many of the American famihes settled in the town, and 
gives the following names: "Thomas Oliver, John Vassals, 
Lechmere, Sewal, Bob Holbrook, Nat. Coffin, who died soon 
after, Mrs. Borland, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Fennel [Faneuil], Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Coulson, and Mrs. Merchant, our friend Betsy 
Davis who resided with her aunt Mrs. Vassall. But [with] some 
of these," he goes on to remark, "by some means or other, a 
coolness took place, after which my visits to them were more 
out of form than friendship." He adds that "in August of 
this y'r [1780] R. Temple arrived at Bristol in a flag of truce 
from Bost. with his family, whom I saw and spent an evening 
with at the White Lyon." * It is notable that several of the 
names mentioned by Inman, in addition to his own, do not 
appear in Curwen's list. 

In the same month in which Mr. Temple and his family 
came to Bristol, James Russell was reported as a prospective 
settler. Curwen commxmicates the multiplied good fortune 
of this gentleman, who, he says, "by lucky captures by a letter 
of mark has realized fifteen thousand pounds sterling, is soon 

* Curwen, Journal and Letters, 237, 238. 

' George Inman, "Narrative of the American Revolution" in The Penn. Maga- 
zine of Hist, and Biog., vii. 246, 247. A letter from Jonathan Sewall of August 
24, 1780, also mentions the arrival of Mr. R. Temple and family at Bristol "in 
thirty-two days from Boston." Curwen, Journal and Letters, 271, 276. 
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to be settled a Bristol merchant, and bound in the matrimonial 
chain to Mr. R. Lechmere's second daughter, Mary." ^ Whether 
many members of the colony engaged in the commercial activ- 
ities of this thriving centre, we do not know. It is likely that 
the majority of them had private resources which they were 
able to supplement, in some instances at least, with an annuity 
from the government. For example. Governor Oliver, Curwen, 
and Samuel Sewall were recipients of pensions from the royal 
treasury, although we learn that the Governor's pension was 
"lessened £ioo, out of £300," when the revision of allowances 
to loyalist refugees was effected early in 1783.^ Those who were 
without private resources found it very difficult to get along. 
A case in point was that of Robert Hallowell, of whom his 
brother Benjamin wrote to Edward Winslow, February 10, 
1784: "Your worthy friend Bobby continues still at Bristol 
on account of the cheapness of living, and being amongst a 
number of friends who use every means in their power to be 
of service to him, the little money which he has been able with 
great industry to pick up added to the allowance of £120 a 
year Government, he is able to rub along." ' 

The group of loyalists at Bristol held together for some 
years after the close of the American Revolution, and con- 
tinued to enjoy social intercourse among themselves in an unpre- 
tentious way. Among them were Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barnes 
of Marlborough, Massachusetts, who lived first in Canon's 
Marsh and afterwards in a "grand old edifice" on King Street, 
from which they could view "the Play House, the Assembly 
House, the Merchants Hall and the Merchants Library." While 
limited in means, they were nevertheless able to participate in 
the "routs" and other social diversions of the time. Some of 
the letters of Mrs. Barnes contain entertaining accounts of the 
New England circle in which she moved. On April i, 1786, 
she wrote to her friends, the Misses Barker: "Wee have seven- 
teen American familys in Bristol, very Genteel well bred 
People, all of one heart and one mind. In this circle we are 
treated with Cordiality and respect, being quite upon a footing 
with them in the stile of Vissiting which is no more than Tea 
and cards — a little parade (to be sure) is nessisary upon these 

1 Curwen, Journal and Letters, 264. • Ibid. 367, 368. 

' Raymond, Winslow Papers, 166. 
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ocations in order to keep up the Ball, but as it is not attended 
with much Expence we readily consent to follow the Lead." ^ 

Death began to invade the ranks of this group early in its 
history. James Boutineau died before the middle of May, 
1778,^ Robert Temple before 1783,^ and Nathaniel Coffin about 
a year later.* Other members survived for some years. Harriet, 
the wife of Lieutenant Governor Thomas Oliver and daughter 
of Colonel John Vassal, passed away in 1808,* and was followed 
on May 6, 181 1, by Samuel Sewall.* The decease of Lieutenant 
Governor Oliver occurred on November 29, 1815.' while that 
of Joseph Waldo came the next April, the latter being ninety- 
four years of age.* 

Most of these persons, like most of their fellow-countrymen 
in Bristol, were from Boston. But other towns and other 
colonies were represented. Governor and Mrs. Oliver, Colonel 
and Mrs. Vassal, and doubtless Mrs. Borland were Cambridge 
people. Judge Jonathan Sewall came from Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barnes from Marlborough, Massa- 
chusetts, Thomas Coulson from Falmouth, Maine, John Fenton 
from New Hampshire, and John Inman and wife from Phila- 
delphia. A number of them, if not the great majority, had 
been transported to Halifax with the British troops at the time 
of the evacuation of Boston in March, 1776, and from there had 
gone to England. This was the case with Lieutenant Governor 
Oliver and Robert Hallowell. 

Among the members of the Bristol colony we find former 
merchants, lawyers and officials, including a clerk in the court 
of common pleas, a cashier and a comptroller of the customs at 
Boston, two mandamus councillors, and the last royal lieutenant 
governor and president of the council of Massachusetts. Some 
of the most eminent and respectable families of New England 
were represented at Bristol, among these being the Sewall, 
Vassal, Russell and Oliver families. Of the subsequent careers 
of individual members we know but little: Jonathan Sewall 
emigrated from Bristol to New Brunswick in 1788, where he 

> Tiffany and Lesley, Letters of James Murray, Loyalist, 259. 

' Hutchinson, Diary and Letters, u. 205. 

' Curwen, Journal and letters, 497. 

< Ibid. 484. ' Ibid. 515. • Ibid. 506. 

' Ibid. 515; Sabine, American Loyalists, 492, 497. 

« IbU. 483. 
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was chosen judge of admiralty. Sabine reports that he died in 
that colony in 1796.^ 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Thayer, 
Green, Davis, Bolton, T. L. Livermore, Bowditch and 
Storey. 

• Sabine, American Loyalists, 609. 



